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_- More and more say SAS 


You too ate a VIP 


when you fly Scandinavian 


To SAS every passenger is a Very Important Person. 
Those who show their discernment by flying the 
Scandinavian way, deserve all the comfort and atten- 
tion they will most assuredly be given. No Minister, 
no Admiral nor General is more favoured than the 


ordinary passenger who wings his way with the 


hospitable Scandinavians. 


That's why the pleasure is yours... when you fly SAS 


SCANDINAVIAN S$VSTEM 


DENMARK NORWAY SWEDEN 
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BETTER OUTLOOK 


The secret sessions at Panmunjom at Com- 
munist initiative, the reversal for the present of 
the drive against the private entrepreneurs in 
China, the ‘‘easier’” conditions for British mer- 
chants, the messages and high messengers running 
between Peking, Delhi and London, and the good 
news from the Chicago Convention happily syn- 
chronised. The lowering skies are lifting once 
more, and spirits have brightened. 


It is fortunate that the sanguine people of the 
United States abandon themselves to depression 
only at four-yearly intervals and then only at the 
Convention of the Party that is not in power. But 
after all the Jeremiads the Party nominated as its 
standard-bearer an American pre-eminently known 
to all as a man of courage, hope and vision—a great 
leader who believes in his country and its good and 
generous folk and, what is more, in a peaceful 
issue of the world from its fearful neuroses. 
General Eisenhower will be the Republican candi- 
date at the next election and almost certainly the 
next President. It means there will be no sharp 
break in continuity of policy. The foreign policy 
plank of the G.O.P. may tell.us nothing in a great 
many meaningless words—except that Asia Last is 
to become Asia First—but it will be understood 
everywhere that policy stays materially unchanged. 
“The supreme goal of our foreign policy will be 
an honourable and just peace. We dedicate our- 
selves to wage peace and to win it.” The threat 
to sweep out the State Department may be a trifle 
alarming to Britons who could hardly conceive of 
any party uttering a similar threat about the 


IN THE FAR EAST 


Foreign Office, even though Britain has had her 
‘“‘staff troubles” too. But it does not mean any 
change of policy. 


The great ghosts have said their farewells— 
Herbert Hoover consciously and with the true old- 
timer’s sense of the theatre, and Patrick Hurley. 
perhaps unconsciously. To an Englishman it was 
interesting listening to many of the speeches. The 
paladins of patriotism had as their most effective 
rallying-cry the open wounds of Yalta. Even the 
legend that the Kremlin has taken over 500 million 
people at the rate of 100 million a year in its 


expansion since the war did not make quite the 


same impression as the reminders of Yalta. 
Yalta always raised a tremendous cheer, a little 
reluctant to begin with when it came out from 
the microphone again and again, but always re- 
sounding and always true to instinct. Perhaps 
Moscow may come to feel much the same way about 
it. For Port Arthur and Dairen must seem to 
the children of the revolution, if not to the Great 
Stalin himself, too much like 1900 to be a fashion- 
able style in 1952. These younger men will note. 
the new role of the American General who shared 
with Zhukov the acclaim of historic triumphs 
seven swift years ago. Stalin and the Communist 
hierarchy who were so quick to put the army 
leaders in their places may perhaps be a little 
uneasy. But. that ought to help rather than hinder 
the cause of peace. What is perhaps fairly certain 
is that Stalin and the heads both of the Communist 
Party and of the Army in Russia understand quite. 
well that if they cannot make peace with Eisen- 
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hower and Churchill they have no future save 
war, and destruction. 


They may well try to make that peace. It is 
obvious that the cold war of propaganda has failed 
to yield effective results. It has stirred the sim- 
pletons, the pacifists and all the lunatic fringe 
which is one of the concomitants of a free de- 
mocracy. Some of them, including the Dean of 
Canterbury, have made fools of themselves. But 
all the talk of war-mongering and germ war has 
recoiled like a boomerang. In the minds of all 
reasonable people there is a furious resentment of 
this germ war campaign. Some day there will 
infallibly be an accounting for this. The small 
man who first raised the cry, the smart propagan- 
dists who though it was a first-rate idea to exploit, 
the mission of the Ministry of Health which minis- 
tered to the myth, and the doctors, scientists, and 
pseudo-scientists who jumped on the band-waggon 
or lacked the simple courage to stand out insist 
either on seeing for themselves or upon an inde- 
pendent investigation before putting their names 
to all sorts of foolish documents—all these people, 
sooner or later, will find these ghosts of the past 
raised up against them. For this was beyond all 
doubt a monstrous myth or complot, destitute of 
truth. Even the socalled confessions of the two 
American airmen—which were no ‘‘confessions” at 
all but long-winded accounts of lectures they had 
been given to excess about the danger of the enemy 
using this weapon—could not convince anybody 
who heard them over the radio or read their state- 
ments in full in the Communist news agency. They 
merely had the suspicion that dud bombs carried 
not propaganda but germs, but not once do they 
say they saw either the contents of the canisters or 
the actual flies, fish, fig-leaves or other leaves, 
mosquitoes, lice, roses, or what have you. 


This whole business had its origin in the dark- 
age superstitions which still divide the 20th and 
first century Chinese—the margin one used to apply 
to the immemorial villager and the smart Alec of 
Nanking Road—and the fierce malice of the ultra- 
revolutionaries. But this unholy combination in 
present-day China has as its precedessor the Rus- 
sian Communist of the 30’s. War prisoners are 
now coaxed, cozened, or compelled to indulge in 
confessions almost as uninhibited as those of 
Zinoviev, Radek or—to follow the fashion over a 
decade or two—a Rajk. And it should be re- 
membered, with due remembrance of the way in 
which the Chinese see fit to emulate the Soviet 
revolution in the minutest detail that germ warfare 
was a special factor in the confessions of the Old 
Bolsheviks. In the Radek-Pyatakov trial, in 
Moscow in 1937, the alleged Trotskyite conspirators 
confessed that they had planned to infect troop- 
trains of the Red Army (their “most beloved ones”) 
with disease bacteria in order to bring about the 
defeat of the Soviet regime by German Fascism! 


It is perhaps natural that many associated 


the decision to destroy the invaluable power plants 


on the Yalu and in North Korea, after two years’ 


immunity from attack, with the fury aroused in 
the United States by the scandalous and unjust 


defamation to which they had been subjected. It 
would be surprising indeed if they did not have 
some direct connection. But it was perhaps more 
penetrating as a warning than a punishment. There 
was quite a discussion among the politicians in 
Britain as to the effects of this bombing. Many 
of them held up their left hands and said it was 
The End. The unregenerate, chastened by long 
and harsh experience, thought it might be the 
Beginning of the End. Certainly the Communists 
a few days later appeared at Panmunjom in a new 
guise and a new spirit. The era of long and in- 
sulting tirades was over. They would like to dis- 
cuss matters in secret sessions—and it was even so. 
Some London observers said, with tongue in cheek, 
that this reaction must have been “baffling” to 
many, but what had actually happened was that 
‘‘the Communists have, for the first time, some- 


what relented in their previous intransigent stand ° 


over the question of the forced repatriation of 
prisoners.” 


Actually it was as useful as the British Note 
to Peking which announced that the British firms 
would like to telescope themselves into a single 
small and inconspicuous body and send all the rest 
of the establishments back Home. Some day we 
may perhaps learn just how the Communist 
hierarchy’s chins jerked back after that one. It 
must have caused every intelligent revolutionary 
in the upper strata to stop in his tracks and ask 
searching questions. But such misgivings as there 
must have been were withdrawn into silence. No 
exit permits have been granted in the interim. It 
might even be assumed that Peking doesn’t want 
them to go—that in fact it has taken second 
thoughts about them as about the Chinese indus- 
trialist and merchant. A belated reply has been 
kept, perhaps by urgent request, locked in the safe 
of the Foreign Office. 


The Korean truce talks have lasted now as 
long as the war itself. If there is any parallel to 
this in all history we would like to hear of it. Half 
the time has been lost on a single subject, the com- 
pulsory return of all prisoners, which is still un- 
solved. But surely it is time the Communists 
were told the precise significance of the repatria- 
tion clauses. There are delegates who helped to 
frame them and know what they meant. The Bri- 
tish Ambassador to Japan in wartime was one of 
them. He says it was utterly contrary to the 
spirit of the 1949 Convention to require the for- 
cible repatriation of prisoners. But they were 
required to establish, to the satisfaction of an 
impartial tribunal, a prima facie case for political 
asylum. Surely it ought to be possible to settle 
the dispute on that basis, the machinery for which 
is actually provided for in one of the articles of 
the Convention. 
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‘NEXT PHASE IN CHINA'S FARM PROBLEM 


A student of the revolution in China may 


search high and low but will fail to find any speech 


or statement by a leading Communist descanting 
on the boon conferred on the Chinese peasant mak- 
ing him the owner of his own little plot of land. 
It is always referred to in a rather abstract way 
as a necessary part of the total political trans- 
formation. It is, of course, intended to strip him 
of. the land that has been given him, as soon as it 
can be managed, to nationalise all the land, and to 
imitate in slavish detail the course of the Russian 
revolution. But full-scale collectivisation took a 
couple of decades in Russia and will take even 
longer in China, if the Communists last that long. 
Therefore the doctrinaires are considering what 
transitory forms they may apply which will bridge 
the chasm between the peasant-proprietor and the 
new State serf to be. The road to socialism is laid 
dewn quite definitely.. Meanwhile the peasant is 


_tied to a tiny plot of land that is merely a small 


holding. He lacks all the means of getting the 
most out of it, or of financing himself. ‘The State 
organs could leave him without credit, seeds, fer- 
tiliser, and everything else if they cared. 

Almost as soon as “land reforms” were carried 
out, the party propagandists turned to what they 
called mutual-aid teams—groups of peasants who 
would pool their labour and such cattle, ploughs 
and other facilities as they enjoyed. This is the 
first step after the re-distribution of the land. 
Then, as soon as the Communists were assured by 
the formation of larger mutual aid units that. pro- 
duction would not collapse altogether, they em- 
phasise the role of the production co-operatives. 
Mao Tse-tung himself admitted long ago that col- 
lectivisation could not be applied without many 
transitional forms and long preparation if only 
because China could not manufacture the machine 
necessary. Collective labour was, he said, the first 
step out of the individual peasant economy. The 
mutual aid team begins as a seasonal production 
group and then develops into a permanent all-year 
production team, aiding one another all the year 
round. The agricultural production co-operative is 
the highest of three major forms of mutual aid. 
It is supposed to wait till it can be based on years 
of development of the mutual aid teams. The 
Communist theorists point out it comes with a 
demand by the peasants for the consolidated use 
of land after they have become dissatisfied with 


the earlier forms of mutual aid, collective labour 


and collective use of tools. This is the way in 


which ‘‘the contradiction of collective labour and 


land, the is capable of making . con- 


overcome.” Under 


this 
pooled for distribution among members, according 
to the share of land and labour they put up. The 
system represents not only. collective labour and 
collective. distribution but collective utilisation of 
the land and farm taoals. 


By the obliteration of boundary lines of. the 


solidated assignment of labour, to plan the con- 
solidated ploughing of land and to practice collec- 
tive production on a larger scale. In distribution 
of the produce, rent is paid according to the share 
put up, and a part of the produce is set aside for 
remuneration according to labour. It is not the 
collective farm of Socialism, because it is still 
based on private property. Land ownership by the 
peasant remains all through the producing factor. 
It is pointed out that it is incorrect to tell the pea- 
sants that the co-operative is equivalent to the 
practice of Socialism, which can never be based on 
a system which permits private ownership of pro- 
duction materials. There are not many of these 
production co-operatives in China at present. 
Actually a great many want to stop at the mutual 
aid team and are against going on to the production 
co-operative. It is emphasised that danger lies in 
going too far away from peasant opinion so that the 
cadres can ‘‘satisfy their love of pre-eminence with- 
out taking the needs of the masses into considera- 
tion.” 

A few of these production co-operatives have 
been formed in rural villages in the North and 
the North-East. By consolidated use of land and 
labour they are able to make consolidated planning 
in production. Crops can be arranged on suitable 
land irrespective of individual holdings and a mem- 
ber need not necessarily grow the crop he wants 
to raise on his own land. He can leave this to the 
co-operative which can make the best use of all the 
features of the land. Similar crops can be grown 
on a large plot or several adjoining plots best suit- 
able for them. As dispersion of land is a great 
obstacle to collective farming, especially when 
large farm tools are used, many co-operatives find 
it necessary to arrange for the purchase, lease or 
exchange of land with non-members in order to 
have its own land linked up. A score of co-opera- 
tives in Kirin province own adjoining land. 

Modern farm tools are in the main the common 
property of a co-operative. But different methods 
are adopted by the co-operatives in the use of small 
farm tools and cattle owned by the peasants, and 
no satisfactory solution has yet been found for the 
problem. Neither the sale of all the tools and cat- 
tle to the co-operative, to become common property, 
nor the uncompensated use of the small farm tools, 
paying only for maintenance, is satisfactory. At 
present the best solution seems to be to have tools 
and cattle put up as stock, like the land. 

Though farmers may see the production co- 
operative as the thin end of the wedge of ultimate 
expropriation and collectivisation of the land, the 
Communists contend that it does permit of an ade- 
quate plan of production with scientific division of 
labour, and thus save much wastage. Up-to-date 
statistics have to be kept to facilitate planned pro- 
duction and distribution after the harvest. The la- 
bour assignment officer—a sort of farm manager— 
is of great.importance, because he is responsible 


for the recording and: calculating of the labour con- 
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tribution of members of the -¢d-operative. . An. 
ganised mechanism is essential in the large produc- 
tive organisation. There must be, besides the direc- 
tors and chiefs of teams, a variety of other posts, 
such as labour assessment officers, technicians, 
farm tool officers, inspectors, officers in charge of 
farming for army dependents, newspaper-reading 
officers, etc. These posts do not mean that a lot 
more cadres have to be brought in—nearly all the 
jobs are done by the members of the co-operatives 
themselves without departing from production. 
Many of the co-operatives have set up what is des- 
cribed as ‘‘simple and easily enforceable” control 
systems covering finance, meetings, labour record- 
ing, labour assessment, bonus distribution, rewards 
and punishments. 

In the distribution of crops, members of a co- 
operative do not get the crops raised on their own 
land, but all crops are pooled for consolidated dis- 
tribution according to the share of land and labour. 
Of three ways of distribution, the most popular 
treat land and labour as stock entitled to an evenly 
proportioned share of the bonus. The _ system, 
which takes both land and labour into account, is 
acceptable to the peasants and is recommended by 
ihe higher authorities. Another system neglects 
the land factor and bases distribution on labour. A 
third way is to give the land a fixed rent, and crops 
are distributed according to labour after the rent is 
deducted. 


The Party pundits who have concerned them- 
selves with these issues emphasise that the rational 
distribution of the crop is the factor which deter- 
mines the consolidation of a co-operative and the 
productive activity of the peasants. It is a ques- 
tion they should themselves decide, but it is held 


- reasonable to require as a principle that the labour 


share of the distribution should be greater than 
the land share, as this is the way to encourage peo- 
ple to work. On the other hand, if the land share 
is made too low at the beginning, it may be difficult 
to induce the land-owning peasants to join the co- 
operative. The peasants should gradually be 
educated to see that remuneration according to 
labour is the most reasonable way of distribution. 


It is contended that the agricultural production 
co-operative has proved its superiority, (1) by rea- 
son of the consolidated use of land; (2) because it 
is a more collectivised economic unit and can thus 
adopt higher technique and proceed with certain 


engineering which a small group could never under- ; 


take; (3) it enables the consolidated use of surplus 
labour in side-line production, can make better use 
of modern farm tools, encourages the peasant to 
work harder by the principle of remuneration ac- 
cording to work. But the one thing the theorist 
leaves cut of account is the human factor and the 
quarrels and disputes to which the system gives 
rise. 


REPAYMENT OF PRE-WAR DEPOSITS IN CHINA 


Early in 1948 the Chinese Government passed 
a Refundment Act which contained uniform mea- 
sures for the refundment of bank deposits and loans 
made before the war. The measure was particu- 
larly important in view of the depreciation of 
Chinese currency which had become almost worth- 
less. There had also been variations of currency 
and in addition to the Chinese national currency 
dollar there had been Federal Reserve Board 
(F.R.B.) and Central Reserve Board (C.R.B.) 
notes. Since 1948 there have been so many 
changes that the original deposits have lost all 
trace of their former identification. The gold 
Yuan which was put into circulation by the Na- 
tionalist Government in 1948 by a series of mea- 
sures which were forcibly imposed dwindled in 
the same way as the previous currency to nothing, 
and the People’s Government took over and imposed 
their own currency largely correlated internally 
with the price of certain stable commodities, e.g. 
rice and wheat. The People’s Government are also 
now concerned with claims for repayment of pre- 
war deposits; they do not acknowledge the force 
of the measures lawfully passed by their predeces- 
sor which they call, as usual, reactionary. In the 
Sin Ming Pao, Shanghai, on August 16, 1950, a letter 
appeared from one of the Control Offices of the 
People’s Bank of China to the effect that the 
settlement of pre-war deposits was a national 
problem and that the Government was at present 


engaged in study of the same“as a whole. 
quiries have been answered officially by a state- 
ment that the question of pre-war deposits can only 
be settled after unified measures have been pro- 
mulgated and that it was necessary in the first 
instance to collect the necessary data throughout 
the country. The present government like their 
predecessors appear to feel that they cannot make 
any distinction between deposits with government 
banks and institutions on the one hand and deposits 
in private Chinese and foreign banks on the other. 
There has been a number of cases before the 
People’s Court where questions as to pre-war de- 
posits have arisen. In the case of former employees 
of foreign firms, some of whom had retired and 
been pensioned off for many years before the war, 
deposits which were left behind having been used 
as security and in respect of which depositors had 
received interest for many years have been returned 
OY order of the courts at the value of the commo- 

ities at the time the deposit was made but without 
reference to any question of deterioration. In the 
case of ordinary fixed deposits and current ac- 
counts, however, all questions of revaluation have 
to await promulgation of new measures. That may 
mean a considerable delay in the settlement of the 
debts which the Government may find due from 
businesses which have been closed or suspended or 
are under liquidation. 
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CURRENT TRENDS IN WORLD ECONOMY 


The serious student of economic affairs has of late been 
presented with a surfeit of material to ponder about. The 
United Nations has just issued its annual World Economic 
Report, 1950-1951, the Economic Commission for Europe has 
published a review of the economic situation in Europe in 
its quarterly Economie Bulletin for Europe, and the Organisa- 
tion for European Economic Cooperation, in addition to its 
regular Statistical Bulletins, has submitted a survey to the 
Council of Europe. It would be impossible to deal exhaus- 
tively within a short space with these reports, which together 
constitute a comprehensive summary of present economic 
trends, but some salient features, which provide food for 
thought even to the casual observer, may be dealt with. 

At a time of declining commodity prices the problems 
of the under-developed countries require re-assessment. As 
the World Economic Report points out, owing to the recent 
slackening in the demand for their exports, some of these 
countries are no longer in such a favourable position to buy 
increased imports of capital goods as they were at the begin- 
ning of 1951. “The alternation between fears:of commodity 
surpluses and of shortages is of grave concern—and not only 
for the under-developed countries’. As the present balance- 
of-payments crisis of the sterling area is largely due to the 
falling receipts for sterling commodities, Britain will cer- 
tainly co-operate in the elaboration of new techniques for 
stabilising the markets for primary commodities, which the 
United Nations considers necessary. 

In spite of earlier fears, there was no significant decline 
in the supply of capital goods for the under-developed coun- 
tries as the result of rearmament. On the contrary, many 
of these countries were not able to absorb all the capital 
goods they could have imported and paid for because their 
development plans had not sufficiently advanced. “This is a 
handicap which is likely to persist unless an increasing number 
of under-developed countries formulate integrated programmes 


for development, including a set of priorities and measures 


designed to implement these programmes and to check on 
their progress’. Urgent as the need for development is, 
there can be no hope of spectacular achievements within a 
short time. It is, therefore, gratifying that the United Na- 
tions now adopts the sober and realistic attitude which has 
been the basis of the Colombo Plan from its start and was 
expressed again in its recent First Annual Report. 


The need for development and the inherent limitations 
of its progress has been emphasised by the “recent spurt of 
production in the industrially developed countries’’, which “has 
served to widen still further the production gap to be bridged 
by under-developed countries’. During 1951, the first full 
year of widespread rearmament, the world produced more 
goods than in any previous year. Although the output of con- 
sumer goods declined in many countries in the second half 
of the year owing to falling demand, the increase in total 
production between 1950 and 1951 was greater than in the 
production of military goods alone. This made it possible 


STERLING AREA’S GOLD 


The fall in the Sterling Area’s gold and dollar reserves 
last quarter was $15 million. This was a distinct improve- 
ment on the deficit for each of the previous three quarters, 
which were $636 million in the March quarter and $638 million 
and $940 million respectively in the last two quarters of 1951. 


The balance of the reserves on June 30 was $1,685 million, 
or less than half the peak of $3,867 million of a year earlier. 


for the total supply of civilian goods for the world as a 
whole to rise. 


According to a calculation by the United Nations, world 
industrial production rose iby twelve per’ cent from 1950 to 
1951 and was 74 per cent higher than in 1937. Excluding 
the United States and the Soviet Union it was 36 per cent 
higher and in Western Europe alone 28 per cent higher 
than in 19387. Between 1950 and 1951, the increase was 
largest in Japan (39 per cent) not unnaturally in view of her 
late recovery after the war. At the bottom stands Den- 
mark with an increase of only one per cent im 1951. It may, 
at first sight, seem surprising that Britain is only a little 
above Denmark with an increase of three per cent. This 
small increase, mainly due to shortages of materials and a 
fall in demand for some consumer goods, must however be 
set against the high rate of progress in the preceding years; 
with an increase of 33 per cent above 1937, Britain well ex- 
ceeds the average for Western Europe. 


Since the beginning of the current year, a “welcome de- 
velopment” in European production—as the E.C.E. Bulletin 
puts it—was the “easing of the coal shortage as a result 
partly of mild weather, partly of higher production and partly 
of the slowing-down of industrial expansion’.  Britain’s 
miners have played their full part in this development. In 
the first 21 weeks of this year, output was up by over 2 per. 
cent compared with the corresponding period of 1951, exports 
rose by over one and a half million tons (compared with a 
planned increase of two million tons for the whole year). 
The increased exports of British coal will make a valuable 
contribution to the aim proclaimed by the 0O.E.E.C. for 
Western Europe to dispense with imports of American coal 
by 1954 and thus to save a considerable amount of dollars. 


World supplies of food continue to expand less rapidly 
than its population and far less rapidly than its output of 
industrial goods, the World Economic Report emphasises. 
“For the world as a whole the consumption per capita is less 
now than it was fifteen years ago’. Inequalities in food con- 
sumption are now greater than before the war; some coun- 
tries (North America, Australia, New Zealand, and most 
countries of Latin America) enjoy higher supplies per head 
than before the war whereas others, particularly in Asia and 
the Far East, have suffered reductions. In Europe as a 
whole supplies of food are still below pre-war. These dis- 
crepancies reflect not only growing inequalities in the distribu- 
tion of world output and income but disequilibrium in inter- 
national trade as well. Nevertheless, the report points out, 
“there do not appear to exist sufficiently sustained economic 
incentives for a rapid increase in food production in the world”’. 
In this connection it deserves special mention that according 
to the O.B.E.C. index total net agricultural output for human 
consumption (i.e. after deducting imported feeding stuffs) is 
now 54 per cent higher than before the war in Britain com- 
pared with 15 per cent for all O.E.E.C. countries; a further 
increase is expected in the next five years. 


AND DOLLAR RESERVES 


It was, however, still above the pre-Sterling devaluation level 
of $1,340 million on September 19, 1949. 


These Sterling reserves support an enormous volume of 
trade throughout the world. In addition to the fact that 
about one-half of world trade is transacted in sterling, the 
reserves serve Britain, Australia, Ceylon, India, New Zealand, 
Pakistan, Southern Rhodesia and the British Colonial terri- 
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tories, plus the non-Commonwealth countries of Burma, the 


Irish Republic, Iceland, Jordan and Libya; South Africa, 
though a member of the Sterling Area, meets her own hard 
currency needs. 

Various factors contributed to the improvement trend in 
the past quarter. Of those immediately measurable, Britain 
received $202 million of the promised $300 million 1951/52 
defence aid from the United States against $9 -million dollars 
in the previous quarter. On the payments side, gold settle- 
ments to the European Payments Union in respect of trans- 
actions for Britain and the rest of the Sterling Area were 
$143 million compared with $219 million in the first quarter. 

In addition, the British cuts in imports from the dollar 
area began to be effective last quarter, while the action 
taken by other members following the Commonwealth Finance 
Ministers meeting earlier in the year became noticeable. 
Seasonal influences also had their effect in contributing to. 
the improved position. 

What, however, does the experience of the past quarter 
mean? There is no doubt that compared with the preceding 
three quarters and the danger not so very long ago that the 
whole of the reserves might be swallowed up, it was good 
and encouraging. But the fact is clear: the improvement 
was not enough and further efforts must be made to achieve 
a surplus on overseas transactions and to rebuild the reserves 
as rapidly as possible. 

Defence figures prominently in the efforts which Britain 
is making. So far as the actual] reserves are concerned, it 
has already been shown that defence aid from the United 
States helped last quarter’s figures to the extent of $202 
million, against $9 million in the first quarter of the year. 
Thus, if these receipts were excluded, the deficit was $217 
million against a comparable $645 million. Britain is at 
present responsible for about one-half of Western Europe’s 
rearmament efforts, and the growing diversion of produc- 
tion to this cause means that her chances of increasing her 
exports are to some extent reduced. Without this American 
aid and further assistance of the same nature, the whole 
tasks of rearmament and rebuilding the gold and dollar re- 


serves would, and might continue to be, much more difficult. 


Steps taken earlier in the year by Britain and other 
Sterling Area members to deal with the mounting deficits 
with the European Payments Union. are beginning to be 
effective. The deficit in June was £17.1 million compared 
with £17.7 million in May, when however a capital repay- 
ment of about £4 million helped the net figures. 
deficits were £20.2 million in April and £22.9 million in 
March. 


Figures of visible trade show that Britain is gradually 
reducing her deficit on this score, Taking the first five 
months of the year to May, the cost of imports rose to 
£1,630 million from £1,500 million in the same period of 
1951. Total exports, on the other hand, increased from 
£1,096 million to £1,238 million. In the result, the deficit 
on visible trade fell by some £12 million to £392 million. 
The improvement on an average monthly basis compared 
with the whole of 1951 was better, being about £78 million 
deficit against £100 million. As imports are valued on a cost, 
insurance and freight basis, whereas exports are estimated 
at a free on board basis, the strictly comparable monthly deficit 
was considerably less. 


An improvement in the terms of trade has contributed 
materially to this betiter position. After lagging behind for 


a long time, British export prices have been catching up to | 


import prices. Taking 1951 as 100, the average total export 
prices were 106 in May, whereas the average for imports 
was 101. The swing in the ratio of import to export prices 
since May, 1951 was ten points from 105 to 95. 


Despite the various encouraging features, the latest 
figures give no grounds for complacency, nor is there any in 
Britain. The blunt fact is that a respite only has been gained 
and there is still a long and hard task ahead. Britain’s 
primary economy aim continues, therefore, to be the restora- 
tion of a credit balance on overseas payments and of the 
Sterling Area reserves to something of their strength of 
twelve months ago. The results are now being seen of the 
strong measures taken earlier to reduce overseas payments 
and increase export. If these are not enough, further 
measures will be taken to maintain confidence in Sterling. 


ALUMINIUM PRODUCTION IN THE GOLD COAST 


Discussions have taken place in London on the develop- 
ment of hydro-electric power and the production of aluminium 
in the Gold Coast. The talks were concerned chiefly with 
the financial aspects of the Volta River schemes and were 
attended by United Kingdom Government officials, the Minis- 
ters of Finance and Commerce of the Gold Coast and alu- 
minium companies of Britain and Canada. These talks are 
being followed by a visit to the Gold Coast by United King- 
dom Government officials and representatives of the two 
aluminium companies for further exploratory discussions and 
to study local conditions. 


The scheme stems from the idea of generating electricity 
for producing aluminium from the mineral bauxite which has 
been discovered in large quantities in the Gold Coast. 
Various development schemes have been considered and in 
1948 the Gold Coast announced that there was to be a full 
survey of the potentialities of the entire Volta valley. 


A preliminary report of the consultants Sir William Hal- 
crow and Partners has indicated that the Volta Basin deve- 
lopment would be uneconomical without a hydro-electric pro- 
ject, and this in turn would be uneconomical .without the 
heavy demand for power for an aluminium factory. In 1950 


a joint mission was sent out by the British Aluminium Com- 
pany and the Aluminium Company of Canada to investigate 
both North Borneo and the Gold Coast. It gave its opinion 
that the Volta River project was a sound engineering and 
economic proposition. | 

According to the report, the Gold Coast reserves of 
bauxite are estimated at 225 million tons, and the consultants 
have stated that about 1,150,000 tons of bauxite can be pro- 
cessed annually into 210,000 tons of aluminium. The con- 
sultants have recommended the construction of a large dam 
near Ajena to provide electric power adequate for a sub- 
stantial aluminium industry, while at the same time leaving 
a surplus for sale to other consumers. The construction 
of this will create one of the largest artificial lakes in the 
world, extending about 2,000 square miles, and will open 
up great possibilities for irrigating the Accra Plains and 
creating lake steamer services and fisheries. 

Work is beginning on the new port of Tema, 18 miles 
east of Accra, and it is expected to take some five years to 
complete. The consultants have decided on this site because 
it would not only be convenient for the aluminium industry 
but would also be invaluable for the general development 
of the Gold Coast and Togoland. 
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KOREAN WAR AND AFTER 


The communists took a fateful step when they, two 
years ago, attempted the conquest of south Korea. Acting 
on the assumption that the US would not seriously oppose 
the unification of Korea under the regime of Kim Ilsung— 
seeing that the US forces had earlier evacuated the Republic 
of Korea territory—they unleashed a blitz operation a la 
Hitler and almost reached their goal. But the plans of 
the communists were eventually brought to nought and to- 
day the position in Korea is approximately as it was before 
June 1950 when the north Koreans commenced the attack. 
The Peking regime, obviously under pressure from Moscow, 
made also a very serious mistake when it entered the war 


» in Korea in order to prevent the collapse of the north Korean 


fighting forces. China has suffered grievously and her econo- 
mic progress has been much retarded. 


If the one-year-old truce parleys now succeed—as is to 
be expected—the status quo ante bellum will be restored 
which means the intentions of the communists have been 
foiled, the UN action has been successful and the moral of 
the whole Korean tragedy is that communist aggression will 
meet with failure if attempted anywhere in this rearmed and 
still rearming world. In Asia where defeatism was wide- 
spread during the earlier stages of the war-in Korea the 
strength and determination of the US have been noted and 
the communist parties have lost everywhere ground and have 
been forced into the defensive where previously they boldly 
predicted the world revolution’s impending victory. 


The blame in the communist world is put squarely on the 
Moscow dictatorship where all decisions affecting satellite 
countries are made though, it is supposed, some latitude is 
given to Peking as the lesson of Yugoslavia has been learned 
by the Kremlin. Instead of attacking south Korea, Peking 
should have started its campaign against Formosa which be- 
fore June 1950 was not US protected and which was in a 
poor state to defend itself against communist invasion. For- 
mosa would have fallen, after some struggle to be sure; the 


fifth column in Formosa was then strong and morale in the. 


KMT was very low especially after the inglorious fall of 
Hainan. That the Kremlin preferred action in Korea to the 
invasion of Formosa turned out to have been a fundamental 
error. 


Other effects of the Korean war were the rallying of 
the non-communist nations around the US, the rearmament 
drive, the co-ordination of military defence preparation by a 
large number of free nations, the revival of Japan and her 
re-emergence as a potential great military power. The 
silly propaganda of Peking depicting the US as a paper 
tiger has been exploded, the American war machine having 
impressed the whole world, first of all Russia. With spirit 
and fanaticism and the human sea tactics of the Chinese 
communists nothing has been achieved but a dreadful slaugh- 
ter of. the young misguided Chinese ‘volunteers’ and their 
Korean communist brethren. Instead of having driven the 


Americans into the sea, as Peking boasted and Kim Ilsung 


screamed, the UN forces have returned to the 38th parallel 
and have shown to the communists how powerful they are 
and how easily they can deal with the communist aggres- 
sion. } | 


Far Easte 


— 


Affairs 


In Peking there is no doubt about the predicament in 
which the regime finds itself as a result of the military 
intervention in Korea. They really yearn for peace and for 
quite a long time one need not fear Chinese military adven- 
tures; the internal difficulties are many and the consolidation 
of the dictatorship of the communist party is a matter of 
at least ten years. The older generations in China remain 
opposed to communism. Only if there is peace in Asia can 
Peking’s power grow and the communist state develop. 

The near future of Korea is painful to contemplate; 
there will remain two hostile states on the Korean penin- 
sula. The ravages of the war cannot be healed in many 
years; the tragedy of the Korean people may serve as a 
reminder to other peoples that violence must be avoided 
and that national and social reforms should be gradual. 
After the end of hostilities in Korea the question of Hong- 
kong’s security can be positively answered and many local 
emergency measures may then be relaxed. It is possible to 
hope that the Korean war will lead to a realisation in 
Moscow of the necessity to come to an understanding with 
the free nations; co-existence may then be translated from 
a slogan of Stalin to a real basis for cooperation between 
the “two worlds’. World war seems now more avoidable than 
at any time after the communist victory in China. 

WARMONGERING FROM FORMOSA 

In Formosa they like to describe the regime there as 
representing ‘Free China’ (an allusion to the Chungking 
time when Japan was occupying large parts of China) and 
to allege that the majority of the Chinese people are sup- 
porting the Chiang Kai-shek government. To return to the 
mainland is the continual promise of the Kuomintang but 
how that can ever be achieved is rarely indicated. Obviously 
‘Free China’ cannot overthrow the Peking regime as it is 
lacking in resources, man power and industrial production. 
Uprisings in China, a nationalist revolution supported from 
Formosa is sometimes vaguely hinted. The real hope of the 
Kuomintang to come back rests with America. Only by US 
intervention can the Peking regime be overthrown and the 
KMT restored to the old glory. To increase the war hysteria 
in the US appears not too difficult and the Taipei government 
is doing its very best by indulging in warmongering. Wor!d 
war III is imevitable, according to the prophets of Taipei, 
and to start it now rather than in a year or two is considered 
the wisest thing to do. Without the much desired world war 
III ‘Free China’ will, at best, remain isolated on Formosa. The 
pundits in Taipei pretend to know how history is unfolding 
and so they advocate a preventive war or military aggression 
as otherwise the communists will, after having gained strength, 
overwhelm the rest of the world. 

Taipei has however little chance to persuade America 
into waging a war against China; in the US many new, 
fearful weapons have been created and rearmament has pro- 
ceeded at high speed so that a compromise rather than an 
open conflict appears likely. A long period of war of nerves 
and sedition may have still to be faced but in the end there 
will be no armageddon. Parallel with rearmament internal 
reforms in all democratic and mon-communist nations will 
be essential not only to placate revolutionary sentiments 
but to enhance the standard of living and social justice in 
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every country. Without constant compulsion and threats 
such reforms will have to be introduced; poverty is to be 
banished, production increased, social demands by the ‘under- 
privileged’ satisfied. Peaceful conditions in every country can 
be expected only if the community is relatively satisfied. 
There need not be a catastrophe unless humanity is morally 
bankrupt and our civilisation really degenerate. 


Prospects of world peace are disappointing news for the 
KMT. If the Korean war is terminated, the problem of 
Formosa will be raised again. The present regime in 
Formosa, ruling on that island against the wishes of the 
native population who aspire to independence though certain 
bonds with China may be maintained, cannot be perpetuated. 
If Peking eventually is admitted to occupy the seat which 
now a KMT representative is holding, the overthrown Nanking 
government now styled as government of ‘Free China’ will 
have to be abandoned. A Far Eastern detente must not be 
prevented by tender considerations for the fate of the Chiang 
Kai-shek regime. 

The problem of Formosa can be solved: by permitting the 
people of that island to determine the political status of 
their home. It may be safely assumed that the vast majori- 
ty of the Formosans will vote in favor of independence. Such 
a decision of the people will ultimately be respected by Peking 
though a lot of propaganda of the virulent type will have to 
be swallowed by the ‘imperialists’ before such a solution 
of the Formosan issue be internationally accepted. Peking 
will show more good sense in imternational compromises; 
better recognise Formosa’s independence than be confronted 
by ‘Free China’, What of Chiang and the KMT army and 
the officials and the exiles? They would constitute a UN 
obligation in case of a Formosan plebiscite which should 
result in Formosan independence—displaced persons and 
political refugees. Many exiles may return to their homes 
in China, others might prefer to stay in Formosa provided 
that the future Formosan government will permit them to do 
s0, the rest will have to be accepted as immigrants by various 
~omber countries of the UN, 


° 
AMERICA IN JAPAN 


The popularity of Americans in Japan is on the wane. 
There is widespread dissatisfaction with the present state 
of affairs; although Japan’s sovereignty has been restored 
American authorities remain in control of direction of many 
internal and external affairs though this is being exercised 
with discretion and behind the scenes. The public however 
learns more and more about this which does not help the 
Yoshida government to gain more support. The stationing 
- of US forces in Japan is a very controversial issue which is 
being fully exploited by the communists and by all leftist 
groups. So long as Japan is unprepared to meet foreign 
aggression, that means hostile acts by China and Russia, the 
withdrawal of US forces from Japan, so ardently desired by 
the Japanese people irrespective of political convictions, can- 
not be expected. The rearmament of Japan is gingerly pro- 
ceeding but it will gain momentum in the course of this 
year. Whether US forces will then be completely withdrawn 
is not yet so certain; there are many sceptics who do not 
trust official statements. 

It would appear essential that in the meantime US au- 
thorities exercise the utmost restraint and refrain from in- 
terfering in internal Japanese affairs. Many Japanese offi- 
cials are, unfortunately, too eager to listen to advice from 
US military and State Department officers—the mentality 
of the past years of occupation is not so simple to uproot. 
The government of India has warned, at the time of the 
signing of the Japanese peace treaty and earlier, that Japan 
must be free from foreign supervision and be truly inde- 
pendent, and therefore the US. defence establishment in 


Japan was opposed. Pandit Nehru was only giving expres- 
sion to opinions of most Asian countries. Japan is still not 
entirely free and this situation will not terminate until the 
US forces in Japan have been evacuated. 


The Japanese people are finding it more difficult to 
cooperate with the US under these conditions but they hope 
that wiser counsels in Washington will prevail and lead 
to the abandonment of the policy of US ‘suggestions’ in 
internal affairs of Japan. That Washington is exercising 
considerable influence in the shaping of Tokyo’s foreign policy 
is, for the time being, accepted as inevitable in this period 
of cold war but misgivings in Japan are many and the oppo- 
sition parties are making fullest use of it. The alleged 
goodwill and sincerity of the US government is now openly 
doubted in leading circles in Japan and criticism of Ameri- 
can policies is more frequently heard. Japan is back on her 
feet and she can struggle along without US help; the co- 
operation of Japan’s Asian neighbors is essential and it is 


not withheld, on the contrary, many independent countries 
of Asia are most friendly disposed towards Japan, seeing in © 
that nation not a menace, as some propaganda wants us to — 


believe, but a new hope. 

HONGKONG REAL ESTATE 

Building activity is, contrary to all pessimistic predic- 
tions, still booming and to judge by the many houses mush- 
rooming up all over the colony one cannot help asking the 
question whether there is in fact a depression in Hongkong 
or just a little recession in trade. The face of Hongkong is 
continually changing, new districts are created by the busy 
builders. One is struck by the many new cinemas which 
are in the course of being constructed in spite of the many 
theatres already in existence—and in spite of the very low 
standard of pictures which have now been shown for many 
years without much hope of an improvement in the Holly- 
wood mass production style. Apartment houses, on the 
island and mainland, are going up at a fast rate and in the 


‘underprivileged’ areas there are more and more tenement 
houses being built. 


The housing problem is now little felt by the general 
public though the poorer classes will always suffer from 
it. Accommodation of every type is now easily available and 
prices have come down so that today the keymoney or tea- 
money racket is a thing of the past; construction fees, paid 
by tenants to the builders of the houses, have been reduced 
and often are entirely waived in favor of slightly higher 
rents. Firstclass premises for shops, offices etc. are available 
in growing numbers, also at much reduced rent. Nowhere 
in a city in the Far East have there been built in the post- 
War years so many and so splendid residences, flats, fac- 
tories, churches, schools, office buildings etc; and new plans 
are being executed for more and better buildings. 

As accommodation has become a rather easy problem 
and new construction is everywhere proceeding, land prices 
have declined and will show a downward trend for some 
good time to come. There has been much over-building in 
certain areas and the result of it was that many builders 
who were attracted to this business because of the high 

rofits realisable in 1947-1950 got now nervous and sold 
elow cost. There is at present a lot of first rate houses 
on offer for sale, all of recent construction and vacant. 
They are situated on the Peak, in the Repulse Bay area 
and in many other preferred locations. The selling wave 
was started by many Shanghai immigrants who had specu- 
latively constructed or acquired expensive properties not 
foreseeing the uninterrupted building boom in Hongkong. 
Then there were the many exiles from China who bought 
fine residences but when they decided to leave Hongkong 
for what they consider safer places they had to accept 
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lower prices than they originally paid. Many Kuomintang 
officials and generals are. among the property owners who 
have sold at a loss or are now offering their houses ac- 
cepting, if they find a buyer, considerable losses. The trade 
depression which has been felt here for about nine months 
has also contributed to the selling wave. | 

The real estate market is adjusting itself to a more 
reasonable price level. Speculative building is less notice- 
able. Demand for houses of all types continues however 
brisk and justifies the present large building program. The 
question of Hongkong’s security is no longer seriously dis-. 
cussed; it is now. generally accepted that no danger is 
threatening this colony and therefore long-range invest- 
ments such as buiiding construction is smoothly proceeding. 
All visitors—and we have very many and from all coun- 
tries—express their admiration for the modernity of this 
Far Eastern port and its many fine buildings which are 
steadily growing thus making —e into a real show- 
place of Asia. 

* 


HONGKONG TOURISM 


The many and varied attractions of Hongkong are 
known to those who have seen the colony with its many 
beautiful islands abounding in hills and beaches, the ‘New 
Territories’ with fine motor roads, country hotels and all 
amenities for tourists, and the most scenic Hongkong island 
with panoramic views unrivalled in the world. (We heard 
from Frenchmen that the views of Hongkong favorably 
compare with those of the Cote d’Azur). No tourist pro- 
paganda however exists here and nothing is being done to 
promote the tourist industry. Government before the war 
operated a tourist bureau but in the postwar yeais, be- 
cause of the hotel accommodation shortage in recent years, 
has not resumed this function. Private interests lacked 
initiative and experience to organise something like a 
tourist board here which would attempt to interest foreigners 
to come here and enjoy themselves in a land of plenty. A 
few Shanghailanders who have come down here did something 
positive by establishing travel offices but these were on too 
small a scale and mainly intended to guide tourists around 
the colony. There is now some hope that Government will 
take this matter up and will, perhaps, in cooperation with the 
hotel, restaurant and amusement industry, establish a tourist 
promotion bureau. 

Hotel accommodation is now easy though there are only 
a few firstclass hotels which are usually fuil up while the 
many Chinese owned and operated hotels, though modern and 
well equipped, are not usually up to the standard demanded 
by European and American travellers. Without an _ effort 
made in this direction, Hongkong has however been receiving 
streams of tourists and has profiled greatly from them. Not 
only hotels and restaurants, might clubs and tea rooms but 
also the shops and local trades (embroidered goods, ivories, 
curios and objects d’art, souvenirs, fashion articles, camphor 
wood trunks—to mention a few items) benefited from the 
bonanza. Most conspicuous have been in recent weeks US 
Navy and army men who came here, in large numbers, from 
bases in the Pacific to spend a few days of recreation. The 
Korean war brought us many ‘tourists’—soldiers of many 
countries contributing forces to the UN command in Korea 
passed through Hongkong, both on their way to the war 
theatre and back home. The hotels and restaurants in the 
country—both in the New Territories and on the southern 
side of the island—have also experienced sort of a tourist boom 
as officers of the British forces stationed in the colony often 
stayed for longer periods in such hotels together with their 
families. 

Tourists have, among the splendour of Hongkong, 
noticed with amazement the existence of ruins, very ugly re- 


minders of the last war. On the Victoria Peak, in lovely 
environment, there stand ruins which belong to the British 
Admiralty; large blocks of houses which are an eyesore and 
also a danger to the sightseeing public. That they have not 
been removed or new buildings erected or the land sold so 
that private builders can make use of it is a sad reflection 
on the efficiency and good intentions of bureaucracy. We 
have heard tourists exclaim that these ruins constitute a 
scandal and whoever is to blame for their existence, seven 
years after the end of the war, should be properly taken to 
task. 

There are other ruins in the colony but they are not so 
conspicuous; on Cheung Chau, an otherwise.very attractive 
island with a population of almost 30,000 (including the 
floating Tanka), there are many ruins on the hills where 
before the war missionaries, European and Chinese residents, 
lived. One should have expected Government to request 
property owners to either rebuild or to face extinction of 
their title. Seven years after the end of world war II the 
ruins of Cheung Chau (“Dumb Bell Island’) are another 
reminder of official and private negligence. Hongkong’s tour- 
ist attractions are not enhanced by the existence of these many 
ruins. 

s 
CHINESE IN LATIN AMERICA 

During the last two years, particularly since the Korean 
war took a more serious turn with the Chinese ‘volunteers’ 
waging war against the UN forces, many Chinese refugees in 
Hongkong have tried to obtain visas to enter Central and 
South American countries, hoping that there they will be safe 
in case another war breaks out and that opportunities for 
business will be favorable. Other local and emigre Chinese 
tried to enter Malaya, Borneo, Indonesia and many other 
territories in Asia and even Africa where the island of 
Mauritius has attracted quite a few local and Kwangtung 
Chinese. Various pretences and pretexts were used to secure 
the permission, even for a short period, to enter a new 
country; the ‘student’ angle being well exploited. 

Latin America appears to many as the promised Jand— 
since the US thad virtually closed its borders to further 
Chinese immigration after thousands of KMT and other 
favored persons, with their entourage and concubines, had 
managed to get into this 20th century paradise. Before 
obtaining a visa the Chinese emigrants had first to own a 
passport but such a document was always difficult to procure. 
Palm-greasing was usually indispensable if a passport from 
the- Nationalist government of China was to be obtained. 
Naturalisation, here and in Macao, was another means to get 
a travel document. Abuses were many and stories told about 
certain Chinese becoming naturalised British or Portuguese 
citizens, while in many aspects very entertaining, indicate a 
state of corruption, especially in Macao, which is quite dis- 
tressing. For instance, Chinese military officers who served 
in the KMT army obtained in Macao Portuguese nationality 
papers although by law a person who has served in a foreign 
army is barred from nationalisation. What ‘fees’ have been 
paid by Chinese to certain foreign consuls to obtain an entry 
visa is known to the ‘market’ alone. Travel agents and 
‘advisers’, specialising in ‘Chinese travel business’, have earn- 
ed small fortunes from these emigrants. 


Brazil or rather the United States of Brazil has been 
the most hospitable country in Latin America as far as 
Chinese immigration is concerned. The huge country with a 
relatively very small population and enormous’ economic 
potentialities has attracted immigrants from all corners of 
the world but Chinese have only recently ‘discovered’ that 
country. During the last two years over 1000 Chinese, main- 
ly recent immigrants into Hongkong, have left here for 
Brazil and there are about another 1000 Chiimese ready to 
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sail for Brazil as they have obtained entry permits. 
Chinese immigrants were mostly wealthy persons, bringing 
with them their large families, who proposed to establish 
commercial and industrial. enterprises in the new country, 
A number of textile factories have been put up in Brazil 
and some experts and technicians from Shanghai have ob- 


tained permission to settle in Brazil together with the finan- | 


ciers. The authorities in Rio de Janeiro are investigating 
every application made by prospective immigrants and gene- 


rally if the character of the applicant and his financial re- — 


sources are found satisfactory are in favor of Chinese im- 


migration. Chinese without a substantial bank account will 


not be admitted. 


Hongkong served, like in the past, as a stepping stone 


for Chinese emigres—from the days of indent labor for 
plantations and railways overseas to the present ‘white Chin- 
ese’ flight. The farther away from China the better—that’s 
what Shanghai emigres say. They are pessimists, having 
little faith in the security and soundness of Hongkong, their 
temporary home. They believe that with capital—which they 
brought here when they left Shanghai—they can start a new 
life in South America. Apart fiom political apprehensions 
which culminate in dire world war predictions they do not 
find Hongkong a suitable place to do business or to invest 
larger funds. So ‘they want to get out and get into a new 
country—by heok or by crook. Those who have gone 
have written to their friends and relatives here and their 
experiences in such countries as Brazil, Argentina, Columbia 
etc. are extremely varied. Many seem to have succeeded 
to establish themselves in an entirely new environment, 
others have utterly.failed and are despondent. Chinese com- 
munities in the countries of immigration have usually helped 
the newcomers but not always was such help valuable. The 
majority of Chinese immigrants, trying to settle in the 


cities, found the new language (Spanish or, in Brazil, Portu- 


guese) a great obstacle to commercial progress. Those who 


were willing to settle in the country and become farmers . 


are on the whole satisfied. In many urban communities there 
are prejudices against the Chinese and social life is difficult 
for the new immigrants. Many wealthy Chinese now in 
South America are at a loss what to do and where to invest. 
Generally speaking, the new immigrants view the economic 
future of South America with the greatest expectation— 
as does every well-informed student of Latin American 
affairs—and they believe that it is the most secure = of 
the world should another world war occur. 

DISSATISFACTION IN MACAO 

During his recent inspection tour of Macao, the Minister 
of Overseas Affairs M: M. Sarmento Rodrigues, dispatched 
by the Portuguese government for the purpose of reporting 
to Premier Salazar on conditions in Portugal’s overseas ter- 
ritories, received many private, signed and anonymous com- 
plaints dealing with graft in the administration of Macao, 
the growing tendency to concentrate business in the hands 
of a few persons who already control most commercial acti- 
vities in the port, and a number of other minor matters 
which seem important to the Chinese merchants. Though 
precautions had been taken from before the arrival of the 
Minister in June in Macao, many complaints and petitions did 
reach Comdr. and Senhora Sarmento Rodrigues who, upon 
return to Lisbon, will no doubt consider them when drawing 
up the report on Macao. The visiting Minister and. his party 
were showered with often very precious gifts such as a gold 
replica of a wharf, a lady’s morning gown encrusted with 
two 5-carat diamonds, valuable curios, objects d’art in gold, 
jewelry etc.,, the gifts being presented by a few Chinese 
merchants. who are very prominent in Macao. 

The mercantile community. is dissatisfied with the opera- 
tion of the many real and camouflaged monopolies; gambling 
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has now for years been in the hands of one group so that | 
it is now regarded as one of Macao’s principal vested in- . 


terests; rice and gold imports are other monopolies to which 


are added certain trades with China and, recently, with. 


Japan. The gambling places of Macao should have been 
closed down by 1950 but although a few houses have since 
1945 actually suspended business the various roulette, fantan, 
dice and other games are still operating in many houses 
bringing the government considerable revenue (which in pre- 
vious years together with the opium monopoly of the govern- 
ment contributed the larger portion of Macao’s revenue), 
Now there are attempts made to increase, for the sake of 
attracting more tourists, it is claimed, the number of gambling 
places and the monopoly wants to install the usual parapher- 
nalia on a steamer, a wharf and at a new swimming pool. 
Permission from the authorities has not been given so far 
and may over the protest of the people in Macao not be 
forthcoming. 


In rice the monopoly has been fixing retail prices out of 


proportion with cost and old established rice merchants have 
been unable to continue in their old line. The public has re- 


cently, at the occasion of the Minister’s visit, paid’ a special 


tax of $4 per picul which money went towards financing of 
the many festivities which had been arranged at the occa- 
sion of that visit. Voluntary subscription by merchants was 
a failure—a fact which should give the authorities in Lisbon 
to think about—and so the special] rice tax was imposed for 
the duration of the festivities. The cost of rice is approx. 
$50 per picul while the retailers ask for about $80. This 
wide difference in price is not improving the morale of the 
Macao people. 


The Chinese in Macao who comprise about 90% of the 
total population, now not more than 200,000, are politically 
disinterested and do not aspire to change the conditions 
prevailing today. The Portuguese authorities are astute 
enough to leave the Chinese alone—the communists can or- 
ganise and engage in activities as long as they are not openly 
seditious, and the nationalists can do the same. Communist 
flags and processions are conspicuous in certain days com- 
memorating “great events in People’s China” and the KMT 
maintain offices in Macao among whom is the representative 
of the foreign office of Taipei (the only authority issuing 
visas and passports to Chinese wishing to go to Formosa). 
A special liaison office for communist Chinese relationships 
exists in Macao though officially Lisbon and Peking do not 
recognise each other and are actually diametrically opposed 
regimes. From Peking’s point of view Macao is too small 
to merit attention at the present moment and the trading 
activities of Macao are found to be helpful to the economy 
of China. 


The colony of Macao is now known, since beginning of 
this year, as a overseas province of Portugal; this change of 
name has been misleading as in modern usage a province 
means an integral subdivision of a country but the Portuguese 
prefer to understand the word as the Romams did, i.e. a 
portion of an empire overseas. It does not make any dif- 
ference to the Chinese in Macao (many of whom were born 
there, others immigrated mainly from the district of Chung- 
shan of which Macao, geographically, forms the southern- 
most tip) whether the place where they live and make money 
is called a colony or a province; they regard themselves as 
Chinese and their loyalty—if that feeling is strongly found 
at all among them—lies with China (red or blue or any 
other as yet not fast colour). 


The tendency to concentrate as much as aie busi- 
ness in their hands has all along been observed with the 
Portuguese in their colonies. Merchants in Macao know it 
too well. Official corruption is only another manifestation 
of this tendency. In the early days of Portuguese colonial 
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history the methods used were more brutal, today they 
have been polished up and finesse has taken their place. 
Dealing with the Portuguese methods of trading in East Asia 
in the days of Malacca (1510-1640), W. S. Morgan in his 
“Story of Malaya” (printed in England) _ significantly 
wrote: 


It was a rich prize that Albuquerque had won for his 
countrymen, and their main use for it was to make their 
fortunes as quickly as possible. They did not look on the 
traders of the East as friends to be won by honest, free 
dealings, but as rivals to be overcome by force. They had 
conquered Malacca and the Straits, and they treated the 
city and its trade as their property, to bring wealth to 
themselves and not to others. As far as they could, with- 


were pirated. 


— 


out ruining Malacca, they tried to make all the native tial 
come to their ports and its. profits into their pockets. They 
were not content with pirating the ships of rival traders and 
making war on rival ports. They compelled all boats passing 
the Straits to call at Malacca. At one time, those ships that 
refused to call were set on fire and their crews enslaved. 
In the port, heavy duties were paid on the cargo both when 
entering and leaving. Spices, pepper and tin had to be sold 
at low prices to the Portuguese. 

Huge presents had to be given to the Governor, and many 
were the ways in which he and other officials made money 
out of the trade that came to Malacca. It is not surprising 
that many Asiatic traders left the town, that native boats 
began to call at other ports, and that often Portuguese ships 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE ECONOMIC HISTORY OF CHINA 


By Pref, E. Stuart Kirby 


VII. THE FIRST UNIFICATION OF CHINA: 


The Ch’in (255—209 B.C.) and Han (206 B.C.— 
220 A.D.) -were the first periods of political uni- 
fication in China. From the political point of view, 
they may be taken to represent the starting point 
in the story of China, the Nation—an entity, an 
individuality. They set the pattern of self-centred- 
ness, in r@spect especially of foreign relations; they 
gave an introvert character to the national psycho- 
logy, which may or may not be peculiar to China 
among all the nations, but certainly took a special 
and lasting form there. 


It is still far from clear whether that self- 
centredness, or collective egotism—expressed in the 
very name of the country, as the ‘‘Middle Kingdom”’ 
(Chung Kuo)—is a basic feature in the national 
character, or just a form of words, a conventional 
expression. Politically, at least, some such outlook 
was strongly imparted in the periods now in ques- 
tion, and strongly retained ever since. 


The appearances are that few if any countries 
had, historically, their first unification in so 
sudden and thorough a form as did China under 
the Ch’in. This (and the reign of Wang Mang, A.D. 
9-23) were indeed totalitarianism, of a kind or 
degree fully comparable to those occurring in 
Europe some nineteen centuries later. However, 
the long period of the Former and Later Han, 
which followed must have done far more to fix the 
the lasting outlook of the Empire. The Han, be- 
sides consolidating the internal unity of China, de- 
veloped the country’s external relations, to the point 
of asserting the predominance of China as 
a relatively isolated, brilliantly cultured nation- 
state, surrounded by comparatively barbarous 
peoples on a merely tribal level, with whom its 
contacts. were partial and irregular. The same 
characteristics (of brilliance, suzerainty and cen- 
trality) were equally pronounced in the T’ang 
period (seventh to tenth centuries). The Sung, the 
Ming and the Manchus, with diminishing success, 
strove later to revive these attributes. 


ITS POLITICAL AND SOCIAL BACKGROUND 


In the periods between, however, there were 
intervals of disruption, defeat, invasion, subjection 
and decay. The key to the understanding of Chin- 
ese history is now generally held to be a compre- 
hension of the respective groups of forces (ex- 
ternal, and exogenous, such as foreign conquest and 
pressures on the frontiers, and internal or endogen- 

ous, the processes of decline and collapse within); 
and alsdO of the interaction or interplay between all 
these. 


From the point of view of political and cultural 
history, all this ground has been rather fully work- 
ed over. From the point of view of social history, 
the ground has been less fully covered; but present- 
day scholarship is bent on remedying that defect. 
Analysis of the sociological aspects and implica- 
tions of all this will do much to transform what 
has for the most. part (because of the largely 
‘‘nolitical” treatment) been seen in silhouette, into 
a three-dimensional drama of human figures “in 
the round”. Only by taking a social historian’s 
view can we determine the phases and the motive 
forces in each period, saying (for instance) which 
aspects of a particular dynastic order were inherent 
and well-founded, and which were artificial and de- 
clining; or showing which aspects of an invading 
or con 2 gprs group were merely negative, destruc- 
tive of another, and which were positive, in tie 
sense of contributing a fresh element or leading to 
a new synthesis. 


Political. history can be misleading, if it 
focusses too much attention on the innovations, on 
the entirely new features, and on the actual moment 
of change. Usually these are only the outward and 
visible signs of inner and deeper processes. The 
viewpoint of social history furnishes a valuable 
corrective, in showing the underlying continuity, 
and the essentially evolutionary nature of the 
processes involved.’ Thus, the preceding chapters 
may have shown, in respect of the first dynasties 
of China, a developing pattern of accretion. More 
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and more diverse elements were added, included 
and absorbed, as time went on; at that early stage, 
already, Chinese civilisation was complex and 
many-sided. This process was to be continued, 
and enormously extended, in subsequent epochs. 
The Han period is the first of a number of such 
tremendous extensions, thereafter. A view of his- 
tory which seeks always to reduce it to the lowest 
common denominator is therefore a false one, anti- 
thetical to the interests of enlightenment and the 
requirements of accuracy. 


Such a view is that which rules that ‘fall his- 
tory is the history of class struggle”. 
porters of this interpretation, are intent on reduc- 
ing each period to a direct clash of two main factors 
or parties. Idealising the act of revolution, they 
focus an ‘excessive and misleading attention on 
the instant of change, and on the factors which 
favour the change. They depreciate (and vilify) 
the factors directly opposing the change. All 
other factors, other than the selected ‘‘thesis” and 
the pre-determined ‘‘antithesis’, they strive to 
ignore, or to discount to the point of unimportance. 


This is the great danger facing economic his- 
tory today, especially in the case of China. The 
subject of economic history is seized upon by 
Marxism, which makes “economic forces” the main 
or determinant consideration of history, and sub- 
jects the whole study to the narrowing process 
above described. This is an obscurantist use of 
what should be a principal means of enlightenment. 
For economic history, in its proper and wide use, 
offers a real means of clarification in the field of 
Chinese history. It can show, in terms of basic 
livelihood and the closest realities of progress, the 
actual nature of the social relations. The economic 
factor is not the one which determines all others, 
it is rather the point at which all other human 
considerations meet; only in this sense is it a 
common denominator. 


The usefulness of economic history is condi- 
tional on the user’s recognition of the width and 
variety of its implications, of the number and 
complexity of the social forces involved, and of the 
fact that economic features are not always the 
causal ones, but may just as well be effects, the 
causes of which must be sought in other fields. If 
these things are not recognised, the result is that 
economic history becomes a means of obscuring and 
distorting history, for some political purpose. 

This is clearly evident, in respect of the period 
of Chinese history now under consideration. The 
limit of historical absurdity seems to be reached 
when the theory and the terminology specially de- 
vised to explain European history, and to do so from 
the particular point of view of exhorting European 
factory-workers to revolt in the nineteenth century, 
is applied indiscriminately to such remote condi- 
tions. This is probably not, however, the most 
dangerous aspect of the Marxian doctrine, in the 
field of history. Its first rule of practice is the 
persistent and uncompromising vilification of all 
past periods, to support the contention that the 
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regime now ruling is the first to represent true 
‘‘progress”, or the interests of “the people”. Its 
second rule of practice is that any progress or en- 
lightenment, in any previous period, may only be 
attributed to persons or groups who can in some 
way be made to appear equivalent to the present- 
day party or its contemporary leaders, or can be 
hailed as forerunners of the same. 


The age of Confucius and the Classics, briefly 
referred to in the last chapter, was an age of sharp 
struggles and polemics. So much so, perhaps, that 
it must inevitably be treated in a polemical or parti- 
san manner. In approaching the succeeding age, 
however, the purpose and the treatment must be 
explanatory; the Han age, at any rate, represented 
a new and broadly-based equilibrium, with great 
and lasting consequences. Moreover, the data be- 
came, henceforward, more definitely historical. 


The first and most fundamental references for | 


the student should therefore be such minor classics 
as the “Historical Records” of Ssu-ma Ch’ien, the 
‘“‘Han History” of Pan Ku, and the ‘‘History of 
the Later Han” of Fan Yeh (1), and the extensive 
annotations on these by the critics of the Ch’ing 
dynasty, which are mainly philological in their 
scope and intention. (2). Moreover, there are ex- 
cellent European translations of the basic texts 
themselves (3). In Japanese, there is an excellent 
translation of the sections which are of major in- 
terest from the point of view of economic history 
(or social and economic history) by Kato Shigeru, 
including the ‘‘Money and Industry”, ‘‘Bio- 
graphies”, and “Literature of Market Stabilisa- 
tion” sections of the Historical Records, and the 
“Food and Money” part of the Han History (4). 
And the Japanese writers Okazaki and Naito have 
very skilfully and adequately presented the setting 
end the perspective of this group of classical writ- 
ings (5). The extensive criticism, in China and 
Japan, shows that the Historical Records is the 
most questionable of these sources (6). 


Besides the orthodox histories, there are 
numerous works of chronology (7), and attempts 
to classify or codify the legal and institutional fea- 
tures of the times (8). There is also a profusion 
of relics and inscriptions from this period: inscrip- 
tions on metal and stone (9) and wooden tablets 
(10). The wooden tablets found at Chuyen in 
Sinkiang in 1929-30, by Bergman and his Chinese 
colleagues, are much more comprehensive, as re- 
cords, than the earlier finds of Aurel Stein, and shed 
much light on the contemporary social organisation. 
Lau Kan has shown how they may be effectively 
used in that direction (11). Besides the metal 
and stone inscriptions, there are two other impor- 
tant types of direct evidence on this period: inscrib- 
ed clay tablets, and official seals, the study of which 
gives much information on the geography, adminis- 
tration, and other aspects of the period (12). 


When we come to the Han period, furthermore, 
we find a considerable amount of original and con- 
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temporary writings and discussions on economic 
and social problems of the time; the close study 
of these is an urgent necessity for economic his- 
torians in the West (13). Oriental scholars have 
produced some useful materials on this (14). 


The basic problem, in the study of the Ch’in 
and Han era, is to know how the strong political 
centralisation was related to the social and eco- 
nomic structure of society. In the rise of Ch'in, 
from its initial position as a tribal state in the 
west, to victory over the Six States and_ the 
establishment of the unified First Empire, various 
factors must be involved. Its centralised system 
of government, establishing a scheme of Districts 
and Counties quite different from the loose feudal 
structure of Chou, has attracted the particular 
attention of the scholars. Formally, it was a 
triumph of Legalist thought, the policy of deli- 
berate nation-building being based on the teach- 
ings of Han Fei Tzu and his school and put into 
practice by Li Ssu (15). But the inspiration for 


- these thoughts and deeds must also’be traced to 


some earlier antecedents; the analogy and example 
of the rise of Chou, and the leadership of Lord 
Shang, are especially considered by Oriental 
writers (16). 


The basic economic measures enforced by Li 
Ssu seem evidently rational and productive; stan- 
dardisation of wheel-gauges, of weights and mea- 
sures, of ways of writing, of currency (by the 
introduction of the half-tael). Li Ssu’s purely 
political measures, and some that might belong to 
either field—e.g. the compulsory migration of 
powerful local clans to the centre—seem realistic 
and well calculated. Why did his system break 


down, with local groups clearly formed, and ready | 


to revolt as soon as a Liu Pang arose to bring the 
First Empire to its end? 


Modern research is showing that a_ great 
variety of social forces were at work. The at- 
tempt to pin the labels ‘‘revolutionary” on any 
particular social groups or classes of the period, 
is becoming increasingly futile; no less so, the 
attempt to equate these supposed classes with any 
distinct or consistent basic. of economic position 
or economic interests. Some small but powerful 
clans functioned stably as upholders of local 
order; others were in constant movement and 
opposition to the regime. The conditions of land- 
ownership do not seem to have affected this 
relationship. Racial and clan feelings mainly 
affected the alignment. An extraordinary in- 
fluence was wielded by the vagabond intelligent- 
sia, who were surprisingly numerous and success- 
ful in this period. Some of them continued in the 
traditions of the Dialecticians, Magicians and 
Cavaliers mentioned in the previous period, but the 
name for the genus, in the Ch’in-Han period now 
under consideration, is ‘‘House Guests”. And they 
appear to have changed in function, as well as in 
name, now figuring as leaders or instigators of 
movements and intrigues in nation-wide politics. 
They cannot be associated with any particular eco- 


nomic function, or economic interest. They served 
all manner of masters, and their nature and be- 
haviour varied accordingly. Under landlords or 
rich men of plebeian and non-aristocratic origin, 
we find them promoting various local and clan in- 
terests. Under the aristocrats of the Six States, 
we find them typically concerned with promoting 
the powers and functions of the States (usually in- 
consistent with the clan and district interests). 
Under the city ‘‘heroes” (township leaders) we 
find them operating as secret policemen, terrorists, 
propagandists, bureaucrats, and other instruments 
of a local rule so direct that usually it meant a 
local dictatorship. Finally, they were associated 
also with thieves and robbers, participating direct- 
ly in the bands of marauders (17). 

It is a tenable thesis that material conditions 
were so bad, in the chaotic period of the Warring 
States, that generally they could not get worse. It 
is a tenable thesis, though somewhat contradictory 
to the last-mentioned one, that the era was one 
of considerable local development; and that the 
newly developed and enriched local interests were, 
in some senses, in conflict with some of the central 
interests in and around the Court. It seems to be 
distinctly true that the solution advanced by the 
Confucians was a return to the older models, the 
original feudalism of Chou. This solution did not 
necessarily involve suppression of the ‘‘rising mer- 
chant class”; though such suppression, by sump- 
tuary laws, constant and elaborate legislation limit- 
ing personal expenditure, etc., had been a main 
feature of the whole preceding period. 

The indications are that the Ch’in (and, again 
Wang Mang) achieved a political, formal and 
superficial unification, but that the forces and 
relations involved were extremely complex. The 
Han Dynasty achieved a new and lasting, but no 
less elaborate, equilibrium. It seems futile to try 
to detect in all this, any consistent or coherent 
alignments on a “class” basis. Fluidity and 
variety, constant experiment and adoption of new 
ideas and ways, have been the signs of progress, 
in the history of China as much as that of any 
other country. Equally, the periods when thought 
and usage have been regimented and dictated have 
been those of greatest decline and distress. This 
is as true today as it was nearly two thousand 


years ago. 
(To be continued ) 
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SCENE 


By E. A. Thompson 


Trading over the past few weeks has been characterised 
by a steady demand for certain pharmaceutical chemicals 
and antibiotics and a persistent stiffening of indent prices 
in Europe which have now reached a point where the profit 
on indent orders is almost nonexistent. In greatest demand 
at present are the Sulpha Drugs, and Salicylates, Dihydro 
Streptomycine Sulphate and Penicillin. Sulfadiazine alone 
is in extremely short supply in the Colony and although offers 
from many European countries are numerous, prices are not 
atractive enough for any large scale buying. 


Holland, once an extremely active seller in the Hong- 
kong market is keeping very quiet and those Exporters who 
do offer are evincing no keen desire to sell at the present 
time. The reason is certain to be found in the low prices 
obtaining in Hongkong. Holland produces few fine chemi- 
cals herself and her Exporters have in the past specialized in 
repacking goods from America and West Germany. Huge 
quantities of Pharmaceutical and Industrial Chemicals were 
purchased by Hongkong from Holland in 1950 and 1951— 
most of which were invoiced as being of Dutch origin. This 
factor caused a great deal of inconvenience 1o Importers here 
when the market had collapsed. Buyers were quick to point 
out, when requested to take delivery of their goods, that 


many containers showed proof of German, or American 
origin. This discrepancy was in many cases held by the 
buyers as a breach of contract and settlement of the accounts 
was accordingly withheld. 

Exchange Permits for goods from foreign countries now 
stipulate “Certificate of Origin required’ and this clause 
is in turn included by the Banks in Letters of Credit. This 
has caused in the past, and is still causing, a considerable 
amount of grief to Exporters in Europe wherever and when- 
ever Certificates of Origin are unobtainable. Without the 
certificate of course a Credit cannot be negotiated. It is 
still not clearly understood in Europe that the Hongkong 
Importer cannot cancel this clause in a Letter of Credit 
without permission from Exchange Control—which, as many 
have found to their cost—cannot be obtained. 

Many Continental Governments still permit extensive 
transhipment trade in many commodities and are prepared 
to issue Certificates of Origin on an .assurance from Ex- 
porters that the goods have been “processed’’. Often, the 
only processing undergone by these chemicals is either re- 
packing or a coat of paint over the original shipping marks. 

Sodium Hydrosulphite, probably the largest single item 
now held in the Colony and the bulk of which was pur- 
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chased last year at around £600 per ton, has declined to - 


£120 but even when buyers can be found at this price, fresh 
headaches are in store for the owners. Sodium Hydrosulphite 
is approximately 88% pure when imported—normal standard 
for end users—but long storage has brought the standard 
of most stocks down to around 62%. Excessive heat and 
humidity ‘have resulted in serious deterioration even to goods 
packed in sound steel. drums in wooden overkegs and inter- 
mediary packing. In another few months dealers holding 
stocks of this unstable item may expect to write their goods 
off as a complete loss. 


Sodium Hydrosulphite is not the only chemical to have 
deteriorated due to long storage. Large stocks of Penicillin 
G. Crystalline have changed colour and form in the last six 
months. Just how this has occurred in vacuum sealed bottles 
is a matter for the analytical chemist but the deterioration 
is clearly visible and buyers have recently bought up such 
stocks for only sixteen cents per vial or one fifth of their 
original cost. Acetyl Salicylate Acid and Phenacetin have 
also been found to have undergone definite changes in colour 
and structure. A considerable amount of Phenacetin has also 
assumed a strong odour and prospective buyers have in con- 
sequence refused to purchase. Bleaching Powder, (badly 
packed) Ammonium Sulphate, Sodium Bicarbonate and Am- 
monium Chloride have become lumped and damp or wet with 
moisture absorption and considerable quantities of the latter 
two items have had to be dumped at sea. 


The Industrial Chemical market continues dull although 
continual reports of exchange allocations trickle through from 
the mainland. Limited buying of certain items has brought 
a better tone to the market but indenting activities are still 
practically nil. 

Certain instances have come to light of misrepresenta- 
tion and deceptions practised on Hongkong importers of 
chemicals in 1951. This year, the wary will qualify their 
Letters of Credit to require Surveyors’ and Analysts’ reports 
before shipment. In this connection it must be noted that 
even with these documents there can still exist some doubt 
as to the actual quality of the material upon arrival. A 
credit in respect of Phenacetin may call for “Analyst’s re- 
port of B.P. standard.” B.P. standard does of course lay 
down the formulae and physical structure, but even so there 


is margin for misrepresentation. The German D.A.B. 6 
product for instance has the same formulae but colour can 
range from grey to offwhite Although B.P. calls for “white” 
colour it would be a difficult matter for a hardworked sur- 
veyor to decide between “‘white’’ and “offwhite’. When the 
goods arrive therefore, in spite of precautions, there may 
still be trouble with buyers who have stipulated “white 
colour’’ in their contracts and the only remedy here lies in 
dealing with experienced and thoroughly reliable shippers. 


The metals market is at its lowest ebb despite keen 
enquiries from the mainland. Chief drawbacks to business 
are the strict controls, both local and foreign, on movement 
of many items. Little else but the relaxation of export 
regulations here can help this section of the market and 
some items held in Hongkong may well remain unmoved 
until the end of the Korean War. 


Outlets for paper are very few of late and interested 
buyers are only offering at well below merchants’ minimum 
prices. Reductions in indent prices abroad are also ham- 
pering trade. 

Building materials are enjoying brisk sales—most of 
the buying being done by end users in the Colony. The, 
Cotton market has made a rapid recovery and popular 
counts are quickly moving up in price. Italian C.V.O 20’s 
are being sold indent for delivery in September, at last 
month’s stock prices and are still rising. 


Lending a considerable amount of support to many 
sections of the commodity market are South Korean and 
Taiwan merchants who are often responsible for buying up 
certain items at prices curtly refused by the mainland 
agents. It is interesting to note here an important de- 
viation of buying policy of late. Hitherto, buying agents 
heave refrained from placing indent orders but are now 
prepared to do so for scarce items or where prices of 
stock goods have risen above the mainland ceiling prices. 
Back to back credits have been waived in some instances 
at the insistence of the importers. It is seldom that a 
transaction of this nature is concluded without some un- 
pleasantness of some sort or another when the documents 
are presented for payment. 


IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS 


ORIENT TRADING CO., LTD. 


Fire Hoses (Linen & Rubber-lined Cotton); Industrial & Agricultural Machines: 


Sewing Machines; Musical Instruments; Optical Instruments; 


Camera & Accessories; Clocks (Standard and Novelty); 


Rubber Goods of. All Kinds; Chinawares & Glasswares 


IZUMO BLDG., 8-CHOME GINZA, TOKYO, JAPAN. 


Cable Address: “JORIENT TOKYO” 
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IRON ORE & INDUSTRY IN JAPAN, CHINA AND HONGKONG 


By J. Y. Yang 


Tungsten and iron mining in Hongkong have good pro- 
spects. Four Japanese ivon manufacturers have decided to 
send their representatives to inspect the Ma-On-Shan iron 
mine in the New Territories with a view to increasing its 
production. The Japanese are highly interested in the iron 
ore of Hongkong. 


Iron Ore 


Iron ore is a general name given to a group of iron- 
bearing minerals out of which iron can be extracted on a com- 
mercial scale. Although the list of iron-bearing minerals is 
a very long one, four minerals are important sources of the 
metal and briefly described in order of importance as below: 


1. Hematite: This is the most important source of iron 
of the composition Fe(2)0(3) with a specific gravity of 4.8 
to 5.3. The color is various shades of redish brown and the 
structure is usually earthy. It contains theoretically 70% 
iron, but usually not over 60%. More than 90% of the iron 
ore mined in the United States is of these red hematites. 
So is the ore from the Furness district in England and parts 
of Spain and Germany and also found distributed in China. 
Kidney ore, Specular hematite, Taconite and Rubie iron ore 
are the varieties of hematite. The hematite ores are pre- 
ferred for the bessemer process because of their freedom from 
phosphorus and sulphur. 


2. Magnetite: This is sometimes referred to as “magne- 
tic ore’? of composition Fe(3)0(4), containing theoretically 
72.4% iron but usually only about 62%. The specific gravity 
is 5.18, melting point 1540°C., the color iron black with metalic 
luster, it is strongly magnetic. The natural magnet is 


magnetite. It is found in the United States, Norway, Sweden 
and China. 

3. Siderite: This is an iron carbonate, FeCO(3), con- 
taining theoretically 48.2% iron. It usually occurs granular 
or compact and earthy. 
hardness is 3.6 to 4. The color is light to dark brown, with 
a vitreous luster. It is also known as Carbonate ore, Iron- 
stone, and Spathic ore. Impure forms mixed with clay and 
sands are called Clay ironstones. Carbonate ores are used 
in Great Britain, Germany, and Russia and found in the United 
States too but not considered commercial in that country. 
The Minette ore of Luxembourg and Germany averages about 
26% iron, 22 CaO, 11 silica and 2 CaOSiO(2). 


4. Limonite. This is a mineral of secondary origin formed 
by the water solution of other iron minerals. Its composition 
is 2Fe(2)0(3).3H(2)O, containing theoretically 59.8% iron, 
but usually 30 to 55%. It occurs earthy or in stalactitic 
forms of dark brown color. The specific gravity is 3.5 to 4. 
Limonite is found in the U.S., England and Germany. Goethite 
is a minor ore of iron of the composition Fe(2)0(3).H(2)0O, 
found in the U.S. and in England. It is yellowish brown in 
color with a specific gravity of 4.3. It is also called Turgite. 
The largest known deposits of high-grade iron ores are in 
Brazil and extending into Venezuela. The ore in southwestern 
Brazil occurs with deposits of manganese. The hematite of 
Brazil contains 57 to 71% iron. Large deposits of high- 
grade iron ores are found in the Labrador-Quebec region of 
Canada, in India and in the South Africa-Rhodesia area. 


These ores are demanded chiefly for their valuable iron 
content. The iron content of the ores as above varies between 


WORLD IRON ORE PRODUCTION | 
(Reported by U.S. Bureau of Mines, metric tons of 2,204 pounds) 


1945 1946 

104 124,870 
140,797 111,502 
17,436 18,000 

*Not available. 


**Includes estimates of smal) ntiscellaneous production. 


1947 1948 

§ 18,690,800 23,031,000 
TTT 11,260,882 13,320,000 
4,463,000 6,533,900 
1,607,929 2,545,381 
>. 2,181,329 2,095,338 
Spanish Morocco 869,016 904,330 
Tunisia eee eee 403,691 696,100 
Japan AL 498,084 556,000 
beens 225,936 454,800 
err TT 153,650 301,300 

93,000 

Total 184,000,000 211,000,000 
? 


Its specific gravity is 4.5 to 5 and the F 
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26 and 70%. Ores containing more than 50% iron aré con- 
sidered high grade. There are, however, many common im- 
purities in iron ores such as silica (frequently as quartz), 
aluminium (in clay), calcium and manganesium (in man- 
ganesian limestone) and manganese, titanium, sulphur, phos- 
phorus, and arsenic. The titanium and manganese content 
may enhance the value of the ore, but sulphur, phosphorus and 
arsenic are undesirable impurities, though they can be re- 
oved by suitable metallurgical treatment. Therefore these 
ommon impurities play a secondary important part in the 
quality of the ores. 
The annual] totals of world production were 159,000,000 
etric tons in 1945, 154,000,000 tons in 1946, 184,000,000 tons 
in 1947 and 211,000,000 tons in 1948. United States leads 
he world with an average annual total equivalent of nearly 
50% of world production. Russia ranks next with 22%. 
rance takes third place with 0.9%. Great Britain is the 
fourth with 0.7%. 


Pig 
This is the iron produced from the first smelting of the 
ore by means of a blast furnace the melt of which is run off 
into rectangular moulds, forming, when cold, ingots called 
pigs. For every ton produced it usually requires about two 
ons of ore, half a ton of limestone, one ton of coke, and four 
and half tons of air. Pig iron contains a small percentage 
of silicon, sulphur, manganese, and phosphorus, besides: car- 
bon. It is useful only for resmelting to make cast iron or 
rought iron. Pig iron is either sand-cast or machine-cast. 
he former has sand adhering and fused into surface, giving 
ore slag in the melting. Machine cast is cast in steel forms, 
has a fine-grained chilled structure, with lower melting point. 
Pig iron is classified as Bessemer or nonbessemer, according 
to whether the phosphorus content is below or above 0.1%. 
here are six general grades of pig iron: Low phosphorus, 
vith less than 0.03%, used for making steel for steel casting 
and for crucible steel making; Bessemer, with less than 0.1% 
phosphorus, used for bessemer steel and for acid open-hearth 
steel; Malleable, with less than 0.2%, used for making malle- 
able iron; Foundry, with from 0.5 to 1%, for cast iron; Basic 
with less than 1%, and low silicon, less than 1%, for basic 
open-hearth steel; and Basic Bessemer, with from 2 to 3%, 
sed for making steel by the basic bessemer process employed 
n England. | 


country was only 1,356,260 tons with a shortage of 6,868,540 
tons to be covered from foreign supplies. This instance 
illustrates Japan’s great demand for the ore. 

The varieties of iron ores existing in Japan are Hema- 
tite, Manetite and Limonite, but the deposits are compara- 
tively small. The following is a short review of the prin- 
cipal mines in Japan. 

Kamaishai Mine: This mine was originally operated by 
the Government but was later transferred to private hands 
and developed steadily. The ore contains about 60% metallic 
iron and the estimated quantity of the mineral in the mine was 
said to be 30,000,000 tons. Iwasaki Mine: The mine was once 
operated by the Semin Iron Co., Ltd. The ore contains 40 to 
50% of metallic iron and is almost free from sulphur. The 
estimated total deposit was about 850,000 tons. Kurikisawa 
Mines: These mines were operated by the Kuriki Mining Co. 
and the deposit of iron ore was estimated at 700,000 tons. 
The ore shows an average of iron content of 50%. 

There were several other mines in different parts of the 
country, but their deposits and production were limited. In 
Japanese iron mining, many changes took place during 
World War II and in post-war days. The output is confined 
to a limit of deposits which cannot be enhanced by human 
endeavour. Japanese mines do not offer any promise of 
being able to meet the demand of the smelting plants in the 
country. It was for this reason that the Japanese so ener- 
getically engaged in the development of iron mines in Korea, 
Manchuria and China. 


Korea’s Iron Mining 


The iron mines in Korea generally possess very extensive 
veins, and the quality of the ore is averaging around 50% 
metallic iron. The deposits are so extensive that they 
represent a large store of wealth for the country. The 
principal mines in operation were: Kaichun Mine, worked by 
the Mitsui Mining Company; Chairyung & Whangju Mines, 
operated by the Mitsubishi Iron Foundry; Yiwon Mine, 
operated by the Riken Mining Company; Anan Mine, worked 
by the Asoh Mining Company. 

Deposits of iron ore are found in many other places, but 
the most notable being Sohsan, Tachyn, Samchuk, Kangnung 
and Moosan. During the period from 1920 to 1930, all 
Korean mines supplied about 270,000 tons of ore for use in 
the blast furnaces in Korea, Japan and Manchuria each year. 


WORLD PIG IRON PRODUCTION 
, World production of pig iron and ferro-alloys, as reported by the U.S. Bureau of Mines, in metric tons. 


* Included with Germany. 


Japan’s Iron Industry 
In iron industry, Japan leads. the Asian countries and 


iors fifth place in the world pig iron production with an 


annual total of 4,112,900 metric tons in 1945 for which around 
3,225,900 tons of iron ore containing 50% of iron were required, 
while the total yearly output for the same period in the 


1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 

ne a 56,969,248 57,059,457 49,855,561 42,028,299 54,558,725 56,214,008 

4,112,900 2,794,100 980,800 217,400 372,000 832,300 

1,867,507 2,121,574 493,575 31,000 35,733 47,400 
1,773,866 1,836,088 1,774,497 1,407,285 1,986,698 2,151,439 
dhe 1,776,941 1,453,713 1,417,309 1,466,542 1,463,112 1,456,778 
1,630,570 718,490 734,580 2,160,830 2,816,780 3,936,909 
vec cb 2,289,740 1,348,096 316,477 1,364,400 1,818,160 2,626,300 
1,704,000 1,584,000 576,000 961,000 1,422,466 1,660,000 
ov 60d 0000004 741,700 690,900 228,249 725,736 867,121 1,133,000 

2,302,000 1,629,000 * 234,562 720,720 1,232,000 
ds 115,900,000 108,000,000 79,000,000 78,700,000 98,500,000 112,700,000 


Note—Smal!l miscellaneous productions included in total. 


— 


With the exception of some 30,000 tons per year to Manchuria, 
all of the ore exported from Korea went to Japan. By that 
time, Japanese expressed the opinion that Korea alone had 
sufficient iron ore to supply all the needs of Japan. In 1945, 
the annual total output of Korean iron ore increased to 832,953 
metric tons. 
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Manchuria’s Iron Mining 

Iron is the second most important mineral product of 
Manchuria, coal holding first place. The iron ore exists chiefly 
in veins in metamorphic rocks, and the best veins are generally 
found in north-eastern Manchuria along the Yalu river. The ores 
are generally hematite, and though the percentage of iron is 
not high, averaging about 40%, they are sufficiently rich to 
be worked with advantage. The most important mines are 
the following ones: 

(A) The Penshihu Mines: The chief source of these mines 
is the Miaoehrkou mine. The ore at this mine is a rich 
variety of magnetite said to contain 70% of iron. In addition, 
there is a vast amount of low grade ore, said to run between 
30 and 40%, available in the hills around Penshihu, which is 
most favourably located so far as transportation to the blast 
furnaces is concerned. It is estimated that there is more 
than 120,000,000 tons of this low grade ore available, but it 
cannot be profitably mixed with the river ore and run into 
the furnaces, needing further concentration before smelting. 
The ore strata at Miaoerhkou lie parallel with the slope of the 
mountain and are easily worked. According to old estimates, 
some 80,000,000 tons are contained in the deposit, but 
this figure will be inereased as the development proceeds. 
This estimate, however, does not confine itself to the high 
grade 70% iron ore, but includes poorer ores as well. These 
mines and furnaces were operated by Sino-Japanese Coal 
Mining Company. 

(B) The Anshanshan Mines: The Anshanshan mines con- 
sist of several districts with am area of 2,156 acres, and the 
quantity of outcropping ore is estimated to be as follows: 


West and east of Anshanshan 94,000,000 tons. 


Yingtaoyuan Wanchiapa District 500,000 ” 


When development of these districts was first started, it 
was thought that the ores would run between 35 and 40% metal- 
lic iron, but later, ores containing 45 to 60% of iron were 
discovered at Tosan, Anshanshan and Takushan. Ores mined 
in Manchuria were exported to Japan with shipments going 
chiefly through the port gf Dairen, only small quantities being 
shipped from Antung. 


China’s Iron Mining 

Iron ore is found in Shansi, Kansu, Shantung, Chihli, 
Anhwei, Hupeh, Szechwan, Yunnan, Kiangsu, Honan, Fukien, 
Kiangsi, Kwangtung, Kwangsi. The first iron works esta- 
blished in China, where iron was manufactured under modern 
process, was the Hanyang Iron Works, which later was called 
Hanyehping Iron & Coal Company. In 1889, when the Chin- 
ese Government was memorialized by various persons regard- 
ing the construction of railways the authorities approved the 
suggestion of Chang Chi-tung, the then Viceroy of the Liang 
Kwang provinces, for government construction of trunk 
lines. With this in view, a decision was arrived at to manu- 
facture the necessary rails at home, and instruction was given 
to Viceroy Chang to establish a factory equipped with modern 
machinery at Canton. The Viceroy refused to entertain the 
proposition, but, instead, obtained sanction for developing 
the Tayeh mine by engaging a German engineer, subsequently 
concluding a loan agreement with Germany for a sum of 
3,000,000 taels for the development of the mine. But, afiter 
a few years, the Viceroy disagreed with the German expert, 
and paid off the German debt with money raised from the 
Belgian Syndicate. Thus, German influence in the Tayeh mine 
lasted but a short time. 

The coal production in Hupeh, which contained a large 
percentage of sulphur, was found unfit for iron manufacturing, 
and, in its place, Kaiping and imported coals were used in 


the beginning. But, as this entailed large expenses, the profit 
of the iron works did not amount to much. When the Chinese 
Government began’to be in financial distress after the first 
Sino-Japanese war, the Powers tried to buy the iron works, 
but the attempt was rejected, and the management was 
handed over to Mr. Sheng MHsuanhuai in 1896, the 
Government retaining one half of the interest. Up to that 
time the Hupeh Government invested more than 11,200,000 
taels in the enterprise. When Sheng undertook to operate 
the foundry, he opened the Pingsiang mine, and began 
to use the coal obtained thereat for iron manu- 
facturing purposes. But the Company continued to be under 
financial difficulties, and, although 4,000,000 taels were raised 
from a German source for the development of the Pingsiang 
mine, the sum was scarcely sufficient to get things into work- 
ing order. 


About this time, the Japanese Government, observing the 
advantage of obtaining the supply of iron ore from Tayeh for 
the Government works at Idamitsu, opened negotiations with 
Sheng Hsuanhuai at Shanghai in 1900, and concluded an 
agreement for the exchange of the ore for coke for 15 years. 
Four years later, the Company applied to Japan for a loan, 
and succeeded in obtaining a sum of 3,000,000 yen from 
the Industrial Bank of Japan, which was to be repaid in 30 
years, annual interest being 6%. Im consequence of this 
loan, the Japanese iron works was to obtain, during the 
existing period of the loan, 120,000 tons of ore from the 
Chinese mine annually, at the rate of Y. 3 per ton for the 
60% standard, and Y. 2.20 per ton for the inferior grade of 
ore. 


In 1908, the Tayeh iron mine, the Pingsiang coal mine and 
the Hanyang iron works were amalgamated, and converted 
into one corporation, under the name of the Hanyehping Iron 
& Coal Co., Ltd., with a nominal capital of $20,000,000. By 
this new combination, the output of iron ore was increased 
from 300,000—400,000 tons to 500,000—600,000 tons, and that 
of pig iron from 30,000 tons to 150,000 tons a year. A large 
percentage of the capital was invested by Japanese. 


In this way, the Company was placed on a better financial 
basis, and the ‘business was gradually expanding, when the 
Revolution broke out at Wuchang. The iron works was for- 
tunately spared from destruction, but the disturbance forcing 
operations to be suspended, the Company again found itself 
in financial distress. The Government was appealed to for 
assistance, but the petition was not entertained, as the Gov- 
ernment itself was in want of funds. The Company managed 
to obtain from the Government an assurance that, im the 
future, when Government railways would be built, rails re- 
quired by them should be bought from the Company. On the 
other hand, the Company drew up a plan to establish an 
iron works at Tayeh, able to turn out 280,000 tons of pig iron 
a year. This, together with the output at the Hanyang works, 
brought the annual production of pig iron up to 400,000 tons. 


A loan was raised; on the security of this yearly produc- 
tion of pig iron in 19138, from the Yokohama Specie Bank. and 
the Idamitsu Iron Works, for Y. 9,000,000 for working capital 
and Y. 6,000,000 for amortization of the outstanding debt, in 
total, Y. 15,000,000. This loan, bearing annual interest at 
7% and secured by the entire property of the Company, was 
to be repaid in 40 years. During the period, the Company 
was to supply Japan 15,000,000 tons of ore and 8,000,000 tons 
of pig iron, the proceeds to be used for the payment of the 
capital and interest of the loan. A Japanese adviser and 2 
chief accountant were engaged as the result of the loan, 
and Chinese experts were sent abroad to study conditions in 
various iron works in foreign countries, so as to gain the 
necessary knowledge for proper management and expansion 
of the works at home. 
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The Company having further contracted loans with the 
Mitsui Bussan Kaisha and the Yokohama Specie Bank, the 
total debts of the Company to Japanese capitalists came to 
Y. 45,000,000. On the other hand, the output of the Company 


gradually increased, so much so that it was able to ship 


300,000 tons of ore and 50,000-60,000 tons of pig iron annually 
to Japan by 1915. | | 

During negotiations for the new agreement, not only did 
the Powers try to prevent China from closing the contract, 
but some Chinese advocated the advisability of placing the 
Company under state control. The Japanese Government, 
however, recognizing the importance of securing its position, 
approached the Company with the proposal of running it 
under joint Sino-Japanese management. The matter was 
formally included in the demands of 1915. China, in re- 
cognition of the close relations of interests between the two 
countries, agreed that, if the capitalists of the two countries 
should desire to place the Company under their joint manage- 
ment, she would give her sanction to it, and that the Com- 
pany would not borrow money from foreign countries withou: 
the recognition of the Japanese capitalists concerned. 

During this time, the construction of the iron works at 
Tayeh was proceeding steadily but with the change of the 
situation caused by the European war, Indian pig iron began 
to be imported into Japan, whereas the iron works at Pen- 
shihu in Manchuria and the Idamitsu Iron Works were en- 
larged. This made the Hanyehping Oo. feel uneasy about 
the future of its output. About this time, a plan was under 
contemplation to establish an iron foundry at Kurosaki in 
Kyushu, Japan, and so the Government advised the Hanyehping 
Co. to open negotiations with the new factory for supply 
of pig iron, the negotiations being started in 1915. The 
Japanese side thought it more profitable for China if the pro- 
posed iron works at Kurosaki be made a joint Sino-Japanese 
enterprise, the Japanese factory refining the iron supplied by 
the Hanyehping Co., instead of buying it in the shape of 
pig iron. In 1917, therefore, an agreement was drawn up to 
that -effect. According to its articles, the capital of the 
new foundry was fixed at Y. 10,000,000 to be equally put up 
by China and Japan. The sum of Y. 1,500,000 was to be put 
up by China as the first instalment for paying in the capital, 
which was left in the shape of a loan bearmg annual interest 
at 7%, to be amortized by the price of pig iron to be furnished 
by the Hanyehpimg Co. and a portion of its dividends. By 
this agreement, the Hanyehping Co. was to supply the Kuro- 
saki Works 60,000 tons of pig iron annually. During the 
same year, negotiations were carried on with the Idamitsu 
Iron Works regarding the details of the revised amount of ore 
to be supplied, as well as a new scale of prices, which was 
fixed at Y. 3.80 per ton. 

Such is the brief history of the Hanyehping Iron & Coal 
Company. 


Principal Chinese producing mines 


(a) The Tayeh Mimes: They are located 80 miles below 
Hanyang, where iron is said to have been mined as early as 
the Tang Dynasty (618 A.D.). It is magnetic iron, containing 
hematite and limonite, the general composition of the ore 
being iron, 60% or more; phosphor, 0.05 to 0.25%; sulphur, 
0.05 to 0.12%; silica, 3.5%. In 1916, the total output of iron 
ore at Tayeh reached 600,000 tons, but the Company having 
bought mines at Siangpishan and other places since then, the 
production might amount to 700,000 tons a year. In 1900, 
the amount of ore sent to Wakamatsu did not amount to 
15,000 odd tons, but in 1916, it reached 250,000 tons, and 
nearly 20,000 more tons were shipped to Muroran during 
that year (in 1913 a recod was established, the shipment hav- 
ing exceeded 400,000 tons to Muroran). 

(b) The Fenghuangshan Mine: This mine is located 24 
miles south of Nanking, the mine having been discovered in 
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1912. Two years later, the Chinese authorities concluded a 
loan agreement amounting to $5,000,000 with Okura & Co. 
for the purpose of developing the mine and refining the out- 
put. As a result, a joint Sino-Japanese capitalized company, 
called the Huaning Kungsu, was established, with the under- 
standing that the ore worked out should be sent to Japan. 
The Japanese syndicate then handed over to the Chinese side 
$1,000,000 as an advance. The report when published roused 
strong opposition among the Chinese, with the result that a 
new mining law was passed. As the agreement had not been 
sanctioned by the provincial authorities, it was declared to 
be non-effective. The ore is hematite, but the percentage of 
iron contained in it is said to be not uniform, the superior grade 
containing as much as 70%, whereas the inferior ore has but 
16%. As regards the deposit, opinions vary; some estimating 
it at. 50,000,000 tons, and others at only 2,000,000 tons. 


(c) The Tiaochung Mine: This mine is located in the 
eastern part of Anhwei near the Yangtze river, 32 miles 
south-west of Wuhu and 6 miles south-east of Tichiang. The 
discovery was made in 1900, when a certain company, called 
the Yufan Kungsu, started to operate the mine by investing 
$30,000, and to refine iron by establishing a smelting furnace; 
but the work had ito be suspended owing to poor management. 
In 1916, an agrepment was entered into with the Japan-China 
Industrial Development Company for the supply of iron ore, 
through Mitsui & Co., the agreement being sanctioned by 
the Chinese Government. This Sino-Japanese concern hand- 
ed over $200,000 to the mining company. The latter agreed to 
supply ore not less than 3,500,000 tons in 40 years, the per- 
centage of iron contained therein being over 50%. During 
this period, it was stipulated in the agreement that the mining 
company should not supply the ore to any other company, 
except when operating its own iron works. When the agree- 
ment was concluded, the Toyo Iron Manufacturing Co. was 
established, equipped with the annual manufacturing capacity 
of 200,000 tons of pig iron and 150,000 tons of steel. In 1918, 
this was amalgamated with the Kuwhara Mining Co., and in- 
creasing its capital to Y. 40,000,000, built its iron works at 
Tobata. 


The ore- found at the Tiaochung mine is almost wholly 
hematite, the percentage of iron sometimes exceeding 66%, 
and considered to be generally better than the Tayeh ore. 
Regarding the deposit, opinions vary; some estimating it at 
60,000,000 tons, while others say that it does not amount to 
7,000,000 tons. Mining was done under a contract system. 
The price of the ore was a little over Y. 7, cif Yawata, at 
the time when the establishment of the Toyo Iron Works was 
mooted in 1916. 


(d) The Tungkwangshan Mine: This mine is located 
near Tiaochung, at a point 53 miles above Wuhu, and some 
3 miles from the river bank. It was discovered by a British 
engineer in 1902, who, having secured the mining rights, 
started a concern named the Anyu Kungsu. Owing to the 
opposition of ‘the local people, the mining area was restricted 
in 1904, and the period of mining was limited to 60 years, 
the Government sanctioning the conditions. But the rights 
recovery movement in China being constantly agitated among 
the people, there was no end of trouble. Finally, in 1910, 
the mine was sold to a company called the Hualun Kungsu, 
at a cost of £52,000 sterling. But, owing to mismanage- 
ment, the mine did not pay, and the work was suspended. 
In 1912, a loan was concluded between the Anhwei Govern- 
ment and Mitsui & Co. for a sum of Y. 200,000 and the mine 
was offered as security, principal and interest to be paid 
back out of the price of the ore, it being fixed at Y. 1 at the 
river bank. The ore is hematite and limonite, the percentage 
of iron contained being said to exceed 72%. 


(e) The Tsaishihchi Mine: This mine is located on a 
hill, 5 miles north-east of Tangtu and 6 miles south-west 
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of Tsaishihchi. It was owned by a Chinese company called 
the Paoshing Kungsu, an agreement being said to exist be- 
tween a Japanese firm named the Kasho Koshi for the supply 
of the ore. The ore is mostly hematite. Although the per- 
centage of iron contained is 60% or more, on account of 
the excess of phosphor the output is not welcomed. 


(f) Iron mine at Tangtuhsien: The Tangtu iron mine 
is located at a poimt 18 miles south-east of Tangtuhsien, quite 
close to Tsaishichi mine. It was owned by the above men- 
tioned Paoshing Kungsu and another called Fu-min Kungsu, 
and later being operated under a joint enterprise with Mitsui 
& Co. The ore is hematite, the percentage of iron contained 
varying from 30 to 60%. The phosphorous element is said 
to be large in evidence. 

(zg) The Chimlingchen Mine: When Germany leased 
Kiaochow in 1897, she acquired the right of operating all 
the mines along the Shantung railway, under Sino-German 
enterprise. Later, she organized the Shantung Mining Co., 
and opening the Fangitzu and Hungshan coal mines, planned 
to refine the ore mined at Chinlingchen. At the latter place, 
iron had been mined by the natives from early days. Having 
ascertained the richness of the deposit, Germans started to 
prospect several times since 1905, and at last came to a de- 
cision to build a railway between the mine and the Shantung 
line, and establishing a foundry at Tsangkou, with two cupolas 
and a steel smelting furnace, entered into the iron manufac- 
turing business. 

But before the plan could be put into execution, war 
broke out between Japan and Germany, and the leased terri- 
tory was occupied by the Japanese army. The Japanese 
Military Admimistration in occupation learning the German 
plan, negotiated with Okura and a few other capitalists to 
develop the mine, so the ore could be shipped *o the Govern- 
ment iron works at Yawata. But the negotiations having 
fallen through, the Japanese military authorities decided to 
work the mime themse: es in 1918. 

The mine is located at a point 180 miles from Tsingtao, 
and a few miles north of the Chinlingchen station on the 
Shantung line, quite close to Hungshan colliery. The ore con- 
tains metallic iron, occasionally mixed with limonite. The 
percentage of iron said to be 65% on an average. Regarding 
the deposit, some estimate it at 100,000,000 tons, but one- 
half of the quantity appears to be nearer the actual amount 
in existence. 


(h) Mines in North China: The Lungkwanshan iron 
mine is located along the Peking-Kalgan railway. In 1913, 
Okura & Co. entered into an agreement with the mining 
concern to buy the mine, but it was not carried into effect, 
owing to the objection of the local authorities. Five years 
later, a semi-official company was organized named the Lung- 
kwan Iron Miming Co. Of late years, another company 
called the Lungyen Tiekwang Kungsu was established, for 
the purpose of working various iron mines in the vicinity 
of the Lungkwan mine. 

At Thsien, in Chihli, a very rich mine was discovered. 
In 1917, the Provincial Assembly of Chihli decided to es- 
tablish a large iron works. According to plan, the main 
works was established at Lanchow, in Chihli, with a branch 
at Pukow, in Kiangsu. For the main foundry, ore is to be 
supplied by the Lungchiapu mine, in Lungkwanhsien, and 
the Ssuchiaying mine in Lanhsien, by using Kailan coal, 
whereas for the branch works, ore is to be supplied by “he 
Molingkwan mine, in Kiangsu, by using coal mined at Feng- 
hsien, in Shanittung. The cost of construction was estimated 
at $5,000,000. 

In 1918, a scheme for establishing a large iron works 
in North China was reported. This was to build a refinery 
at Hsuanhuahsien, Chihli, under semi-official enterprise, and 
by using the iron ore and coal produced in the district, to 


manufacture 400 tons of pig iron a day to start with, and 
when the work proved satisfactory, to add a steel factory 
to it. As nothing has been heard of them since then, it is 
quite probable that these two schemes still exist only on 
paper. 

(i) Iron mine at Hainan Island: A mine is located 
at Hainan island and was operated by Japanese during their 
occupation from 1942 to 1944. The reports of analysis made 
by Japanese show the average composition of the ore as 
below: 


1942 1943 1944 
BO 62 .040% 63.840% 64.300% 
) 0.650% 0.470% 0.410% 
5.780% 5.160% 4.270% 
s 0.025% 0.030% 0.014% 
0.082% 0.072% 0.034% 
0.35% 0.250% 0.300% 


It is reported that the mine is left in a semi-idle state 
with a quantity of around 200,000 tons of the ore mined 
and unsold. 

By going over the account of historical events re- 
garding the development of iron miming in China and 
Manchuria, one is impressed by the Japanese efforts and 
their large investments during the past fifty years. Most 
iron mines in China were in close connection with Japanese 
investments except Lunmgkwanshan mine for which an agree- 


ment was once made with Okura & Co. but not put into | 


practice due to the opposition of the local authorities. 
Japanese investments were made for the purpose of obtain- 
ing the supplies of iron ore and pig iron to meet their 
home requirements. Ore from China played an important 
part in the Japanese iron industry. However, Japan lost 
its China investments at the end of World War II. 


Hongkong iron mining 
Ma-On-Shan is the only iron mine now operating in the 
colony. Ma-On means saddle and Shan means mountain. 
The mountain is in the north-western part of Sai-Kung, of an 
altitude of 2261 feet and consists of deposits of iron ore 
and a small quantity of tungsten ore in its north-western 
slopes which is not yet well developed. The iron mine was 
discovered on the mountain in 1920 and was first operated 
by a Mining Company whose ownership was transferred to 
the Wah Hing Mining Company in 1931 and then later was 
taken over by the South China Company before the Pacific 
War broke out. It was worked by Japanese during the 
period of their occupation. In 1949, the Mutual Trust Com- 
pany acquired the mining privilege up to 1960 from Hong- 
kong Government. 
_ The percentage of iron contained in the ore varies from 
37 to 60%. The total quantity deposited is estimated around 
5,000,000 tons. There are around 2,000 miners working in 
the mine. They earn a daily wage of $2.50. The output 


is 500 to 600 tons a day. The ore mined is sold and shipped , 


to Japan. 


Japanese iron manufacturers are contemplating to co- . 


operate with the mining company concerned by investing 
capital and supplying equipment to increase its production. 
Japanese mining experts will be engaged to carry on their 
scheme for further development. 

A local report had it that another iron mine was newly 
discovered in the New Territories and may be operated by 
a new mining company to be organized by a group of Chinese 
and Japanese capitalists. The company is reported to own 
capital amounting to HK$20,000,000 and has applied to the 
Hongkong Government for the mining license covering the 
new area. 


The more mines are exploited in the colony, the 
better and therefore Hongkong welcomes Japanese mining in- 
vestors. 
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CHINA’S MINORITY NATIONALITIES 

ro By Fei Hsiao-Tung (Peking) 

ed China is a country of many nationalities. There are at proved for the first time that the Han people, as distinct 


sir | least sixty in the country, even if we count only the main 
de | groups. Over 90 per cent of the inhabitants of China, how- 
as | ever, belong to one nation—the Hans. The others, ranging 
from several million persons to a few thousand, total about 
40 million all told. But the territories in which they live, 
situated mainly in the regions along China’s borders, constitute 
over half the area of the country. 

Together with the Hans, the minority peoples have con- 
tributed to our ancient culture. For thousands of years, the 
nationalities of China mixed and interwove in various ways. 
te | The Hans grew to their present great numbers by absorbing 
ed | many other national elements. 

Throughout history the relations between nationalities 
re-| were those of dominant and subdued, with rancour as the 
nd | inevitable consequence. China’s great family of nationalities 
nd | was never united in peace till the liberation. Persecuted, 
»st | the minority peoples were pillaged, oppressed, often mas- 
se )sacred, sometimes driven from one area to another. Asa 
pe- | consequence, their production deteriorated and their popula- 
nto | tion shrank constantly. Moreover, the terrific pressure to 
es.| Which they were subjected froze their economics, social rela- 
in- | tions and cultural development—in some cases at a very 
eir | primitive level. The unevenness of development that resulted 
unt | may be seen in Southwest China. The Chiawa, Chingpu, Nu 
ost | and Chiu tribes in western Yunnan province, for example, 
still live by collecting medicinal herbs and hunting wild game. 
The Yi people of the Szedhuan-Yunnan border region prac- 
tice agriculture but had slavery right up to the liberation. 
the | The Tibetans are half-nomadic, half-agricultural. The Thais in 
in.| Yunnan, and the Chunchia and Miao people im Kweichow 
an| possess a more advanced agriculture. The Minchia, Nashi 
ore | and southwestern Moslems not only farm the land but derive 
ern | a subsidiary income from commerce and handicrafts. 

vas Were it not for the liberation, some of the minorities 
ted | would no doubt perish altogether. In one section, the Min- 
to| chia suffered such population losses in national strife in 
vas| 1850, that they have not yet recovered. The Olochuns, in 
ific | Heilungkiang province in the Northeast, lost three quarters 
the | of their population in 14 years under the Japanese. The Yao 
ym-| community in Sanchiang, Kwangsi province, had itts food 
ng-| stocks plundered by Kuomintang armies. If the liberation 
had been delayed another year, all its members would have 
om | starved to death. 


vl Cooperation among Nationalities 
put Formerly, the chief problem of all nationalities in 


qd China was to unite against oppression. Now that 
‘national oppression has been wiped out, the task is to 
_ unite all peoples im a common effort to wipe out the 
ing inequalities inherited from the past. How to do this is 
weg laid down in the chapter on Policy Toward Nationalities in 
reir the Common Programme of the Ohinese People’s Political 
Consultative Conference. The Common Programme does not 
confine itself to prohibiting discrimination and oppression and 
wly providing for regional self-rule in minority areas. It also 
Y obliges the Central People’s Government to “assist the masses 
eS€ of the people of all national minorities to develop their poli- 
WN tical, economic, cultural and educational construction.”” Much 
+ work has already been done in this regard. 
In practice, the new policy was often first applied by 
the People’s Liberation Army, which entered isolated national 
me minority areas when mopping up armed Kuomintang 
iN- yemnants. By joining hands with the minorities in putting 
an end to the regime that had so long mistreated them, it 


from reactionary officials of Han nationality, were their 
friends and allies. The army not only liberated the minorities 
but aided them with both agricu:tural work and medical ser- 
vice. The idea of “eternal enmity”? between Han and other 
nationals was thus broken down, giving place to a new con- 
viction that all peoples of China could move forward together, 
the stronger helping the weaker. 

Through long centuries, most of the minorities had 
been pushed into inaccessible and desolate regions. They be- 
came ever more isolated, not only from the rest of China and 
the outside world but also from each other. To overcome 
these evil effects by promoting closer contact has been the 
constant concern of the Central People’s Government since 
its foundation. 

Since July 1950, three large delegations from the capital 
have made extended tours of minority areas in the north- 
west, southwest, central and southern China. They were 
not merely visitors, but met with the people on their prob- 
lems, and worked to help them, economically, culturally and 
medically. Wherever they went, they were greeted with 
songs, dances, joy and friendship by people to whom the 
liberation had operated new vistas. 

In the past two years, too, more peop-e from the national 
minorities have come to the capital than in the whole of 
China’s previous history. Joining as equals in various cele- 
brations and conferences, meeting the leaders of the govern- 
ment, they have been stirred by the feeling—theirs for the 
first time—of being equals in a great, friendly and powerful 
household. At the end of 1951 delegates from 39 minorities 
took part in an Enlarged Conference of the Central Committee 
for Nationalities in Peking. Th.ir speeches at the session 
rang with new confidence. 

The greatest success of the new policy toward nationali- 
ties was the peaceful liberation of Tibet. The Tibetans had 
drifted from the Chinese people. When the People’s Libera- 
tion Army arrived, taking nothing from the Tibetans but 
bringing them assistance and showing every mark of respect 
for national customs, the Tibetans acted to reestablish their 
ancient links with the other nationalities of China. A 
delegation came to Peking to -formalize matters in talks 
with the Central People’s Government. 


Regional Autonomy 


National equality cannot be real without democratic 
self-rule. The Chinese Communist Party has cherished this 
principle, and acted upon it, from the beginning. As early 
as 1929, autonomous governments were established in 
districts inhabited by the Chung and Yao nationalities in 
Kwangsi province, which were a part of the then existing 
Chinese Soviet Republic. During the famed Long March 
of the Chinese Red Army, a Boba (Tibetan) autonomous 
government was organized in Sikang province. During 
the Anti-Japanese War, autonomy was established among 
Moslems in the western part of the Shensi-Kansu-Ninghsia 
Border Region. The extensive Inner Mongolian Autono- 
mous Region was set up in 1947, after the Kuomintang had 
been expelled from that area. 

When the People’s Republic of China was founded, the 
Common Programme laid down regional autonomy as a 
fundamental policy of the Central People’s Government. Since 
then, 113 national autonomous regions and districts have come 
into being. In addition, in places where different nationalities 
live together, 165 democratic united governments in which all 
are represented have been set up. While every national 
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area is an integral part of the territory of the People’s | 


Republic, the minorities are masters of their own affairs at 
home. They elect officials from among their co-nationals, 
conduct government business in their own languages, and re- 
ceive material aid in developing every phase of construction. 

On the basis of this experience, which can only be regarded 
as a beginning, the Enlarged Conference of the Central Com- 
mittee for Nationalities, meeting at the end of 1951, was 
able to pass a draft “Outline of the Practice of National 
Regional Autonomy.” The “Outline” has been submitted to 
the Central People’s Government for adoption. 

An autonomous region is generally set up after a Peo- 
ple’s Representative Conference of the nationality concern- 
ed, at which a chairman and government commissioners 
are chosen. Every such meeting has proceeded in an atmos- 
phere electric with enthusiasm. Once set up, the autonomous 
administrations deal quickly with many problems that can 
only be tackled by those who have intimate knowledge of 
the requirements, social conditions, language and customs 
of their own people. 

Many ancient feuds and disputes among the nationalities 
have been quickly settled. The Tibetan Regional Auto- 
nomous Government in Sikang province, for example, recon- 
ciled 2,400 old and new conflicts in the first year of its 
existence. A Regional Autonomous Government of the Yi 
people, also in Sikang, managed to put an end to tribal hosti- 
lities of very long standing. The removal of such frictions 
opens the road to peaceful work which will raise both the 
économic and cultural status of these minorities. 


Economic Development 

The political quality which all minorities have now gained 
makes it possible for them to complete, in a short period of 
time, the economic and cultural development that must take 
place to change their equality of rights into equality of actual 
eondition. Most of the minorities live in regions poorly 
endowed for agricultural production, and lack the technique 
to make use of what soil they have. Formerly, this led 
to a chronic shortage of food and clothing which they could 
not overcome because what they got in exchange for their 
own products from Han merchants was not sufficient to make 
up the lack. The Tibetans, for instance, had to pay an 
ounce of gold for twenty pounds of tea, which is a traditional 
part of their diet. In the minority districts of Kweichow, 
poor people could not afford salt. In areas where no cotton 
was grown, few could buy cloth. 

The transformation of trade from a weapon of exploita- 
tion into a means of helping the minorities is one striking 
result of the application of the new policy. State-owned 
trading organizations now supply foodstuffs, salt, tea, cloth 
and other essentials at low prices, sometimes even at a loss. 
Tibetans at Sining, Chinghai province, used to get 140 lbs. 
of wheat for 100 lbs. of the wool they produced. Now they 
get 640 lbs. of wheat. In terms of cotton cloth, the price 
they get for wool has gone up 14% times as compared to 
that befiore liberation. In Kweichow, where salt was once 
sold at high prices by rapacious merchants, the price had 
fallen by almost 60 per cent in the summer of 1950. 

The 750 state trading points already set up in national 
minority areas send out travelling packteams which carry 
commodities into the remotest mountains. In Sikang pro- 
vince, ;-urchases of wool and medicinal herbs from the minori- 
ties went up between two and three times in a single year. 
At the same time, state trading organs brought in over 
Y14,000 million worth of other commodities. Minority na- 
tionals in the Northwest get from twice to several dozen 
times more money for individual products than they did be- 
fore. Consequently, their livelihood has improved beyond 
recognition. 

Although most of the national minority regions are poor 
in arable land, they abound in animal products, timber, and 
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industrial raw materials: Inner Mongolia has coal and salt. 
Sinkiang yields petroleum and non-ferrous metals. The South- 
west has copper, asbestos, mica, tung-oil and camphor. While 
imperialism and feudalism were in the saddle, these resources 
could not be properly developed. Under present conditions, 
they can form the basis for industries which will enrich the 
minority peoples and the whole country. 


Health and Population 

To enable the minority regions to rehabilitate themselves, 
disease must be combatted . and population increased. In 
Inner Mongolia, in the year before its liberation, 13,000 
people died of bubonic plague. In western Yunnan, malignant 
malaria used to carry off whole villages. Syphilis was ter- 
ribly prevalent in Inner Mongolia, where it affected 60 per 
cent of the population and made many marriages sterile. 
The situation in Tibet was similar. 

The infant death rate among some minorities reached 80 
per cent. Ohronic infections incapacitated many men and 
women. While investigating conditions in the Yao mountains 
of Kwangsi province ten years ago, I myself saw villages 
where malaria had made such inroads that there wads not a 
single inhabitant with enough strength to do a full day’s work 
in the fields. 

To meet this situation, the Ministry of Health has or- 
ganized eight anti-epidemic groups and medical servce corps 
to work in minority regions. Scores of smaller medical groups 
have been organized by local authorities, and 266 clinics are 
now functioning. The results have been remarkable. In 
1950, Inner Mongolia had only 23 bubonic plague cases and 
only 17 of these resulted in death. Successes against malaria 
have been scored in the far Southwest. Measures against 
venereal disease have already increased the birthrate in some 
places. 


Culture, Education, Administration 

The cultural backwardness of many minorities, a serious 
handicap to their economic and social development, is also 
being overcome. Here the main problem has been to make 
minority languages a vehicle for new ideas. The Tibetans, 
the Mongolians, the Korean minority in northeast China, the 
Manchus, Uighurs, Kazakhs and Thais have written langu- 
ages. Many minorities, however, have none. Even among the 
groups that have written languages, most have no vocabulary 
for present-day needs. In meeting the situation, the Central 
Committee for Nationalities has already printed 200,000 books 
in Mongolian, Tibetan and Uighur. New written languages 
are being created where they do not exist. A _ Directing 
Committee for Research in Minority Languages has been 
formed under the Central People’s Government. It helps the 
various peoples improve vocabularies or create new ones. The 
Yi nationality in the Taliang mountain region on the border 
of Szechuan and Yunnan provinces is testing a latinized writ- 
ten language which over a thousand persons, the first Yi 
people in history to read and write in their own language, 
have already acquired. 

Schools of all grades are being opened. Among the 
Koreans in Yienpien, 60 per cent of all children are now in 
school. Public education in Inner Mongolia has also made 
giant strides. Educational facilities are increasing among all 
minorities. 

If the national autonomous regions are to develop at the 
necessary pace, they must have their own qualified personnel. 
The lack of educated people to take leadership in. all fielgs, a 
result of the darkness in which reactionary rule kept the 
minority nationalities for centuries, is now being overcome. 
The scale of the effort may be seen from the fact that over 
60,000 local cadres have already been promoted and given 
varying degrees of training. But this is still far too little. 
To satisfy the need, a Central Academy for National Minori- 
ties has been opened in Peking, and several similar institu- 
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ions have been set up in different administrative regions— 
part from shorter-term and more specialized training courses 


vhich now exist in a great many places. 


All who come to these schools and courses show extreme 
eal to learn. This is in striking contrast with the situation 
n the past, when reactionary Chinese governments tried to 


HONGKONG STATISTICAL REPORTS 


Various statistics issued by the HK 
zovt for May 1952 are given below. Fi- 
rures for April are shown in the Review 
of June 26th (Vol. XII No. 26, page 827), 


Vital Statistics— Births registered in 
April 4635 (Chinese 4583, non-Chinese 
12). Total for Jan.-May (Ch 26,261; non- 
Ch 275). 


Deaths registered 1722 (Ch 1710; non-Ch 


(2). Total Jan.-May 7560 (Ch 7492; non-. 


Ch 68). 


Slaughterhouse — Animals slaughtered 
55,282 (swine 54,512). Total Jan-May 
274,703 tons (swine 269.698; sheep & goats 
3831; cattle 1174). 


Vegetables — Vegetables marketed at 
the Govt wholesale vegetable market, 
Kowloon 4670.92 tons. Total Jan.-May 
24,533.63 tons. 


Fish — Fish marketed 2531.7 
Total Jan.-May 12,929.1 tons. 


Cement — Production of cement 7318 
metric tons. Total Jan.-May 33,734 tons. 


General Post Office — Post Office Re- 
venue $1,252,128.61 (sale of stamps $1,040,- 
488; receipt stamps $177,318). Total Jan.- 
May $6,321,151.65 (sale of stamps $5,- 
090,171.32; receipt stamps $931,530; 
stationery $287,662.10; postage due labels 
$11,788.23). 


tons. 


THE SHANGHAI KEDAH 
PLANTATIONS, LIMITED 


(Incorporated under the Companies 
Ordinance, Hong Kong) 


Notice is hereby given that the 
Directors have decided to pay an 
Interim Dividend for the year 
ending 30th September 1952 at the 
rate of 30 cents per share, free of 
tax, to be paid to Members on 
record on 30th July, 1952. 


The Transfer Books and Share 
Register of ‘the Company will be 
closed from 21st to 30th July 1952, 
both days inclusive. 


-By order of the Directors, 
A. R. BURKILL & SONS, LTD., 
Secretaries. 
Hong Kong, 9th July 1952. 
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force small groups of minority youth to accept a Han educa- 
tion. 

Though the minority nationalities form only a tenth of the 
people of China, they number 40 millions—the equivalent of a 
large European nation. After centuries of humiliation and 
oppression, they have now stood up. ‘ 


Island Outside City of Victoria: 
Houses & Flats .--- 38 3,133,351 274,959 


Traffic Accidents & Casualties— Num- Other’ 1 20,876 
ber of Accidents: (HK 335; Kowloon & 
New Territories 345; total 680 (monthly Total ....-.+.-- 39 3,154,227 274,959 


average for 1951: 571). Jan.-May: HK 


1693, Kowloon & NT 1457; total 3150. Kowloon & New Kowloon: 


Number of Casualties: HK 125, Kowloon Factories & Godowns 9 232,300 680 
& NT 231; total 356 (monthly average Offices & Shops .... 9 355,000 — 
1951: 263). Jan.-May: HK 573 (fatal 20; Houses & Flats .... 79 3,708,584 56,090 
serious injury 101; slight injury 452), Other’ ........-... 4 337,511 27,688 
Kowloon & NT 872 fatal 33); serious 163; ee 
slight 676); total 1445. WEEE duéedeasea 101 4,633,395 84,458 

Vehicular Traffic— The number of — 

hicl d dri li d t M ° 


Outside Victoria .... 39 3,154,227 274,959 


Vehicles: Kowloon & New 
150 9,681,396 448,082 
BUSES 443 Monthly average cost of building work: 
Public Commercia] Lorries ............ 1,401 
Private 1,072 1951 $6.5 million ; 1950 (Apr.-Dec.) $9.8 
Drivers: May January-May 
Motor Drivers’ Licences# ............ 34,930 —— 
97,881 Local : No. No. 
Ricksh & Tricycle Drivers ........ 
Foreign: 
* Cumulative totals since reoccupation of HK ree _ ~ 
Building — New building construction Goods: 
in May: 150 buildings costing $9,681,396 Local: 
with site work $448,082. ON ere 2,340,920 12,996,350 ; 
Downward ....... 8,067,930 51,165,940 
Foreign: 
HK Building Construction May 1952 Upward 
Cost a. Revenue: 
No Passengers: H.K.$ H.K.$ 
City of Victoria: end -- — 
Offices & Shops .... 1 405,100 12,500 Goods : 
Houses & Flats .-.- 7 643,000 — Local 81,014.05 442,787.95 
scelianeous 
Accom.) 2 845,674 76,165 67,698.37 320,881.41 
co 10 1,893,774 88,665 * Includes $21,118.40 (Concession Tickets). 


+ Includes $95,244.55 (Concession Tickets). 


HK PRODUCTION OF ELECTRICITY, 1952 


1952 1951 
January February March April May Jan.-May Jan.-Dec. 
Kw. Hrs. Kw. Hrs. Kw.Hrs. Kw. Hrs. Kw. Hrs. Kw. Hrs. Kw,Hrs. 


Lighting § 205,989 9,762,256 8,863,716 8,873,798 8,805,981 45,511,740 100,722,434 
Power 11,287,845 11,539,550 11,486,832 11,241,266 11,726,168 57,281,661 126,101,854 
Traction 1,038,510 970,980 1,041,150 1,004,150 1,013,690 5,068,480 12,091,879 


Bulk Supply 

Consumers 9,471,958, 9,613,533 10,368,862 10,066,228 11,242,527 50,763,108 112,898,182 
Public 
Lighting 177,885 174.456 171,694 171,323: 168,675 864,033 1,860,871 


Total 31,182,187 32,060,775: 31,932,254 31,356,765 32,957,041 159,489,022 -353,575,220 
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HK GAS MANUFACTURE AND DISTRIBUTION 1952. There is however a certain. amou 

1952 1951 ‘| _— in — financed throug 

2 Dec. ongkong ; is is business of th 

January February March April May Jan May Jan pec switch sterling category in which some 

Cubic - Cubic Cubic Cubic Cubic Cubic Cubic firms specialise. Such rubber is being 

feet feet feet feet feet feet feet bought abroad and is not being shipped 

Domestic 47,812,400 47,249,200 47,340,200 42,543,400 41,234,300 226,179,500 489,416,500 to Hongkong but to various ports often 

Industrial 1,792,000 2,115,500 2,194,100 1,858,000 1,675,100 9,634,700 24,592,600 being transhipped only to reach even- 

Public F tually to US. 

_ Lighting 2,993,200 2,795,300 2,984,900 2,896,600 2,988,600 14,659,600 35,120,500 China obtains 


Total 52,597,600 52,161,000 52,519,200 47,298,000 45,898,000 250,473,800 549,129,700 


HK COST OF LIVING 
Retail Price Index Figures for June 1952 
(March 1947 — 100) 


1948 
Dec 
Food (including drink) ........-... 90 
Clothing (incl. footwear). «.......- 73 
Fuel, Light & Cleaning: 
Other Items: 
100 
Tobacco & Cigarettes ...-........ 100 
Doctors & Medicines .........--. 104 
. eee 100 
Household Equipment ....-..-.--- 80 
111 
Newspapers & Stationery .......-. 130 
Shoe Repairs 87 
General Retail Price Index 
(March 1947 — 100) .....--eeeeeee 92 


*‘Weight”’ used in calculations: 


(i) In respect of the calculations of June, 1947-June, 


budgetary enquiry of March, 1947: 
Food, 52; Rent, 8; Clothing, 7; Fuel, 


5 ; 
3.75; Tobaceo and; Cigarettes, 2.75, Doctors 


1949 1950 1951 1952 

. June Dec. June Dec. June Dec. June 
112 122 115 lll 124 125 125 
100 103 101 101 101 103 103 
ja. ve 114 113 109 
107 110 105 132 136 139 123 
64 62 59 59 57 60) 
95 93 93 96 100 O4 
100 100 100 109 109 109 132 
113. 113 113 113 
104 104 104 107 111 112 #110 
100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
82 108 82 92 112 123 120 
105 125 124 125 
130 130 130 130 213.. Zi3.. 
79 79 108 91 86 
100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
105 112 107 108 119 120 119 
1948, the following, found in the 
Electric Light, 1; Cleaning, 2; Education, 
and Medicines, 2.75; Fares, 2.25; 


Household Equipment, 2.25; Hairdressing, 1.50; Newspapers and Stationery, 1.5); 


Shoe Repairs, .5; Rates, .25. 


(ii) In respect of the calculations of September, 1948, onwards, the following, found in 


the budgetary enquiry of June, 1948: 


Food, 51; Rent, 9; Clothing, 7; Fuel, 4; Electric Light, 1; Cleaning, 2.5; Education, 
3.5; Tobacco and Cigarettes, 3; Doctors and Medicines, 2.5; Fares, 2.25; House- 


hold Equipment, 1.75; 


Shoe Repairs, .5; Rates, .25. 


Hairdressing, 


1.60; Newspapers and Stationery, .. 


HONGKONG’S TRADE WITH EAST ASIA 


Imports Exports 
Total Total 
May January- May May January-May 
% of o of % of % of 
$ Tota! $ Total $ Total $ Total 

Trade Trade Trade Trade 
Burma ..... 2,458,321 .82 11,250,595 .71 8,844,068 3.82 25,222,121 2.30 
163,692 .05 789,389 .05 367,022 .16 2,328,643 21 
Indochina ... 8,225,586 2.73 23,054,738 1.45 3,384,621 1.46 14,271,506 1.30 
7,422,558 2.47 29,483,822 1.86 897,895 .39 3,200,445 .29 
Pakistan .... 3,483,651 1.16 65,590,723 4.13 1,198,890 52 36,005,425 3.28 
Malaya ..... 13,408,360 4.46 59,570,339 3.75 32,981,282 14.24 198,013,402 18.07 
Philippines 1,094,139 .36 5,620,627 35 4,910,338 2.12 15,681,479 1.43 
Thailand .... 25,371,230 8.43 95,910,137 6.04 37,090,700 16.02 120,551,601 11.00 
Indonesia 1,104,244 37 14,219,368 .90 38,764,121 16.74 135,112,698 12.33 
54,426,477 18.09 298,583,385 18.82 27,622,091 11.93 121,738,578 11.11 
Formosa .... 3,282,248 1.09 19,912,823 1.26 20,187,861 8.72 88,243,082 8.05 
North Korea . — — — — — — — — 
South Korea 926,853 $1 2 667,355 17 4,783,196 2.06 10,557,449 96 

Total Trade 
of HK 300,788,983 1,586,662,512 231,569,036 1,095,766,365 


Hongkong’s 


While in previous years rubber was 
an important item in our entrepot trade, 
‘the various embargoes imposed on ex- 
ports to China following Peking’s in- 
tervention in Korea have reduced this 
. business to very small proportions as 
will be seen from the import-export 


Rubber Trade 


figures for the first five months of :1952. 
Practically all rubber imported (almost 
exclusively from Malaya) is used up 
here by the rubber goods manufacturing 
industry. But for a small quantity of 
rubber shipped to Japan no rubber has 
left the colony. 


her rubber supplies 
direct from producing countries which 
have not imposed an embargo on such 
exports to China. Ceylon is one of the 
principal sources of supply for Peking; 
the rubber is being loaded in Colombc 
on ships flying flags of eastern ‘Euro- 
pean countries and exported to China 
without any transhipment such as was 
previously carried on in Hongkong. 
Port of destination is mostly Whampoa 
where the Chinese authorities have, 
with the help of Soviet technicians, im- 
proved berthing and storage facilities. 
There has not been any interception of 
Ceylon rubber shipments as the Kuo- 
mintang navy, if operating at all, is 
being restrained by the US 7th fleet 
whose task it is, among others, to pre- 
vent the outbreak of active hostilities 
between the “two Chinas”. 

Ceylon rubber planters and exporters 
have prospered on account of China 
orders which usually are placed by an 
executive of the Bank of China (Peking) 
or an official of the People’s Govt who 
live in India. Payment is made at the 
time of loading, at any rate prior to 
the departure of the ship carrying the 
rubber to China. The position of Cey- 
lon has been criticised as being un- 
friendly to the United Nations—but as 
Ceylon’s economy is vitally affected by 
rubber price movements and a low price 
would tend to contribute to the dis- 
satisfaction of the people employed in 
the plantations and _ industry, the 
Colombo govt took the risk of arousing 
the illwill of the US by authorising ex- 
ports of rubber to China. Hongkong 
merchants have deplored the embargo 
as they lost out in the business which, 
to some extent, they had built up. Such 


are the vagaries of trade in this cold 


war world. 


HONGKONG’S TRADE IN RUBBER 
FOR JANUARY-MAY 1952 
Import 
CRUDE RUBBER, 


INCLUDING SYNTHETIC, Jan.-May 
,.RECLAIMED AND SCRAP 3 
Snmtoked rubber .... Cwt. 15,860 3,830,104 
North Borneo (Br.) .... 1,350 344,840 
Crepe rubber Cwt. 1,579 418.817 
North Borneo (Br.) 160 30,492 
Other natural rubbers 
and similar natural 
gums, f.e.s. Cwt. 80 11,750 
eds au 80 11,750 
Waste and scrap 
rubber tires Sse. Ge 3,991 157,022 
United Kingdom ...... 3,893 152,506 
98 4,517 
Export 
CRUDE RUBBER, 
INCLUDING SYNTHETIC, Jan.-May 
RECLAIMED AND SCRAP 
Smoked rubber . Cwt. 260 49,956 
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mes HK NEW TERRITORIES DEVELOPMENT under review. On April 24 His Excel- 
th lency the Governor, Sir Alexander 
Pate Increasing interest in the purchase Compensation has been paid for land Grantham, G.C.M.G., met the rural 
i. and conversion of land for buildings surrendered for the construction of committee of Cheung Chau when he 
. . around Shatin has necessitated calling married quarters and a Services swim- visited the island. 
ten in the Public Works Department for ming pool at Sek Kong, near Kam Tin. On the subject of rural education, 
ae advice on the best method of planning At Tai Lam Chung, construction of discussions with the Education De- 

future development, states the District workmen’s quarters at the site of the partment have resulted in an agreed 
slies missioner, New Territories, in his new dam is proceeding and preparations procedure to be followed in cases where 
hich report for the second quarter of this have been made to acquire 25 acres of building subsidies for new schools are 
‘uch 2a! Public auctions continue to re- private land in connection with this requested by rural committees. This 
the veal, at times, keen competition for the work. Meanwhile, a thorough survey step, the report adds, has been taken 


ing’; 
uro- 
hina 


purchase of both agricultural and 
building land in the New Territories. 
On development generally, the report 
states that the construction of the new 
Cheung Chau pier and _ waterfront, 
financed from Colonial Development and 


' Welfare Funds, has been completed and 


that progress is being made on the 
pier at Tai O, which is similarly 
financed. 

A new survey team, also financed by 
London, has completed a survey and 
development plan for Silvermine Bay 
{Lantau Island), surveyed a road from 
the Tai O Pier to the town and has 
begun a full-scale survey of Cheung 


At Pak Sha Wan, south of Saikung, 
the new village there has been com- 
pleted and the 16 families comprising 
the village of Kau Sai, in the centre 
of the Port Shelter artillery range, have 
moved to their new home. The villagers 
are receiving monthly allowances until 
their new land is productive. 


HK IMPORTS & EXPORTS 
OF WOOL 
Jan.-May 1952 
IMPORTS 
Sheep’s & Lamb’s Wool, Lbs. t 

51,105 415,402 
16.000 150,779 

Wool or Fine Hair, carded or 

combed, excluding Tops . 171,700 2,053,779? 
United Kingdom .......... 48,649 614,880 

United Kingdom 574,271 3,828 
Waste of Wool & of other 

& 33,566 266,153 

EXPORTS 
Sheep’s & Lamb’s Wool, greasy 

or back washed .......... 270 450 

en 270 450 
Sheep’s & Lamb’s Wool, 

China (excl. Formosa) 41,001 360,000 
cas 13,045 116,278 
4,488 50,270 

Wool or Fine Hair, carded or 

combed, excl. tops) .... 22,943 236,300 

China (excl, Formosa) . 344,688 2,188,928 
Japan 33,230 360,242 
Korea, 3,000 24,000 


has been completed of land-ownership 
in the area to be eventually resumed. 

The Irrigation Engineer has produced 
his first report recommending several 
minor irrigation schemes in the Yuen 
Long district. 

The holiday camp for under-privileged 
children at Silvermine Bay has been 
opened. 

The Kowloon Motor Bus Company has 
applied to open a new service linking 
Taipo with Yuen Long over the ‘“‘Lam- 
Kam” road. 


Woodcutting & Agriculture 

Continued illegal woodcutting in the 
Tolo Channel area led to a meeting of 
village representatives being called by 
the District Officer, Taipo, at which the 
penalties were carefully explained by 
the Forestry Officer. The Forestry 
Officer has proposed a scheme whereby 
old and dead camphor trees in “fung 
shui” groves may be cut under his 
supervision provided the proceeds go 
towards village public works approved 
by District Officers. 


Little damage was done to the first 
rice crop in the New Territories by the 
typhoon of June 11. 

The campaign against rinderpest con- 
tinued during the quarter with wide- 
spread inoculations of cattle. Notices 
were issued to all villagers urging the 
conservative and the superstitious not 
to evade inoculation. Fairly prompt 
reports were made by the rural com- 
mittees at Pat Heung Valley and at 
Tung OChung (Lantau) when outbreaks 
of cattle disease occurred. 


Mining Activities 

The report says that close attention 
has been given to the problem of dam- 
age to agricultural or forestry lots by 
mining, both illegal and under licence. 
The Sha Lo Wan area of Lantau has 
been repeatedly visited and anxiety, the 
report adds, is being felt over the acti- 
vities of about 2,000 illegal wolfram 
miners there, A temporary police post 
in the area is maintaining law and 
order but damage to fields has been 
caused by widespread panning in water- 
courses and by the pollution of streams 
with silt. 


Rural Organisation, Education, Health 
& Welfare 
On the subject of rural organizations, 
the report mentions that a comprehen- 
sive survey of the organization and 
functions of rural committees and simi- 
lar bodies was made during the period 


because of the very welcome interest 
shown by local committees and leaders 
in fostering rural education and be- 
cause proposals for new village schools 
financed partly by local subscriptions 
continue to increase. About a dozen 
schools in different parts of the Ter- 
ritories have been planned, built or 
completed during the quarter under re- 
view. 

On the subject of public health the 
report states that the protracted 
efforts to clear hawkers’ stalls in the 
centre of Yuen Long are beginning to 
show results. Over 100 stalls have 
been moved to newly prepared sites 
which have been laid out by private 
enterprise in the southern portion of the 
development lay-out and offered at a 
fair range of rental. Modern buildings 
will go up in the vacated area, and 
the removal, when completed, will ease 
congestion and improve both the ap- 
pearance and the cleanliness of the cen- 
tre of the town. 

With regard _ to welfare, District 
Officers had a busy time in May assist- 
ing in the recruitment of over 300 New 
Territories born labourers for work at 
Seria, in Brunei. The first batch of 105 
recruits sailed on June 23 and the rest 
will sail shortly. 


THE TANAH MERAH ESTATES 
(1916) LIMITED 
(Incorporated under the Companies 
Ordinance, Hong Kong) 


Notice is hereby given that the 
Thirty-first Ordinary General 
Meeting of the Company will be 
held at the Registered Office of the 
Company, 101/102 Edinburgh 
House, Queen’s Road _ Central, 
Hong Kong, on Friday, 15th 
August 1952 at noon, to adopt the 
Report and Accounts for the year 
ended 31st March 1952, to declare 
a Dividend, to elect a Director, to 
elect Auditors and to transact any 
other ordinary business. 

The Transfer Books and Share 
Register of the Company will be 
closed from 4th to 15th August 
1952, both days inclusive. 


By Order of the Directors, 


A. R. BURKILL & SONS, LTD. 
General Managers. 


Hong Kong, 12th July 1952. 
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HK GENERAL 


The progress report of the General 
Post Office for the quarter ended June 
30 states that rates of postage for 
certain classes of mail for overseas 
destinations were increased on June 1 
and that, with the introduction of re- 
duced postage rates for second class 
mail matter (printed papers, commercial 
papers, sample packets, small packets) 
to all places except countries on the 
South American continent, the existing 
rates for letters were revised on a ter- 
ritorial basis. There had previously been 
different rates quoted for each destina- 
tion. 


Rates for postcards and second class 
mail matters were half of the quoted 
rates, except in the case of South 
American countries, where there was no 
reduced rate for second class mail.. 
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POST OFFICE 


Dealing with radio licensing and in- 
gpection, 41,108 wireless receiving 
licences were in force at the .end of 
June, of which 37,910 were Chinese 
listeners. There were 33 prosecutions 
against non-licensed listeners and three 
illegal transmitting. stations were un- 
earthed. Total fines of $5,000 or nihe 
months’ imprisonment were 
while all the equipment found was 
forfeited. 


During the quarter, 45 wireless sur- 
veys and twelve inspections of ship 
stations were made. 


On the postal side, arising out of 
the crash in Thailand on March 25 of 
a K.L.M. plane on the Amsterdam- 


Australia service, a portion of mail for 


the Colony, which had been salvaged, 


imposed. 


was received and duly delivered on 
April 21. Part of a mail from Hong- 
kong for Japan was destroyed when a 
Japanese plane crashed and burnt out 
near Osaka on April 30. Some of the 
mail was returned for re-delivery to the 
senders. 


Following the oil-fuel crisis, inward 
and outward air mail services were 
restricted between May 19 and June 11. 
Towards the end of the period of the 
restricted services, the labour strike of 
postal workers in Singapore caused ad- 
ditional delays in clearing through 
mails. 

During the period under review, 2 
total of 70,214 bags of letter and parcel 
mails were handled by the Hongkong 
Post Office. Of this figure, 22,713 bags 
were received, 33,852 despatched and 
13,649 were in transit. 


ESTABLISHED 184] 


GILMAN COMPANY LTD. 


@ MERCHANTS 
: @ SHIPPING AND 
@ LLOYDS AGENTS 


INSURANCE 


HEAD OFFICE: 4A DES VOEUX ROAD, CENTRAL, HONG KONG. 


CABLES: CILMAN HONG KONG. 
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: WHEELOCK MARDEN & COMPANY, LIMITED 
: 701-707 Edinburgh House, Hong Kong 

* FINANCE 

SHIPPING 

SHIPBUILDING 

ALY A SE 

REAL ESTATE 

MERCHANDISING 

INSURANCE 

WAREHOUSING 

pe AVIATION 

MOTOR VEHICLES 

HONG KONG ® LONDON JAPAN e SHANGHAI 
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Angadsingh Prayagsingh, 
54, Ali Chambers, 
‘Tamarind Lane, Bombay. 
Sports Limited, 

Sadar, Jhansi. 

Siqueira & Son, Mango 
House, Bombay. 

Punga Trading Syndicate, 
P.B. No. 475, Bombay. 
Haridas Bhanji & Co., 
14/2, Old China Bazar St., 
Calcutta. 

Hiralall Ramkumar, 
195/1/1, Harrison Road, 
Calcutta. 

Kotsons & Co., 

Neptune Building, 
Appollo St., Bombay 

N. Abdul Subhan Sahib & 
Sons, 6, V.V. Koil St., 
Periamet, Madras 3 
Kalpana Agencies, 

80/81, Sembudas Street, 
Madras. 

R.B. Thakur & Co., 

94, Lower Chitpur Road, 
Calcutta 7. 


Excell Trading Co., 
Hassan Chambers, Parsee 
Bazar St., Fort, Bombay. 


The Binani Commercial Co. 


Ltd., 28/30 Anant Wadi, Bombay. 


Shaikh Shaban & Sons, 
Chosia Bazar, P.O. Aurai, 
Dist. Banaras. U.P. 


The Cosmo Traders 
1-C, Middle Road, Calcutta 


¢.R. Menon & Co., 36/37 
Angappa Naicken St. Madras. 


Empire Chemical Co., 
14-B, Gobra Goristan "Road, 
Caleutta 14 


Doshi Trading Co., 
44/45, Ezra St., Calcutta 


S.R. Sen. P.O. Jhargram, 
Dt. Midnapore, West Bengal 


Bombay Miscellanies, 
Vithal Sayana Building, 
No. 1, Lohar Chawl. 


Narbheram Narsidas, 
123, Gaya Building, 
Masjid Bunder Road, Bombay 


Kulathunkal Corporation, 
P.O. Box No. 90, 
Alleppey, South India. 


Chopra International, 
Corporation, 112, M. St., 
New Delhi. 


Texray Traders Ltd., 
6, Ballard Road, Bombay. 


SP. Palaniappa Chettiar, 
37, Chinna Thambi St. 
Madras. 


K.T. Steel Industries Ltd., 
P.O. Box No. 5062, Bombay 


The Bombay Metal Depot, 
88-90, Third Bhoiwada 
Bhuleshwar, Bombay. 


Ramson Exports (India) Ltd., 
P.O. Box No. 535, Madras. 
M. Muddanna & Sons, 

158, Avenue Road, Bangalore 
Ford Footwear Factory, 

Hing ki Mandi, Agra 

Felay Corporation, 


P-12, Mission Row Extension, 
Calcutta 


Vidyut Metallics, 
Sheesh Mahal, Indore. 
Bayanwala Agents Ltd., 
5, Clive Row, Calcutta. 


‘T. Abdul Wahid & Co., 
14, Muthugramani St., 
Periamet, Madras 3. 


Wish to export handloom goods. 


Wish. to export sports goods. 
Wish to export tobacco. 
Wish to export woollen carpets. 


Wish to export Jute Bags and 
hessian. 


Wish to export sugar. 


Wish to export cotton & jute 
canvas and other waterproof 
heavy textiles. 

Wish to export cane 
powder. 


jaggery 


Wish to export Jaggery, jaggery 
powder and mangoes. 


Wish to export jute goods & sugar. 
Wish to export mangalore tiles. . 


Wish to export copper brass & 
aluminium utensils. 


Wish to export carpets. 


Wish to export electrical goods. 


Wish to export sharkfin and beach- 
de-mer. 


Wish to export enamels and var- 
nishes. 


Wish to export electrical goods. 
Wish to export deible birds nest. 


Wish to export ferro prussiate 
papers. 


Wish to export Cotton waste blan- 
kets & sewing thread 


Wish to export Coir mattings. 
Wish to export Oils and soaps. 


Wish to export cotton textiles and 
roofing tiles. 


Wish to export Molasses. 


Wish to export wire netting. 


Wish to export Aluminium hollo- 
wares. 


Wish to export Roofing tiles, 
cement, sewing machines etc. 


Wish to export Incense sticks. 
Wish to export leather goods. 


Wish to export electric fans, 
sandal wood oil, rubber manu- 
factures, sewing machines, gene- 
rating sets, etc. 

Wish - to export Safety Razor 
Blades. 


Wish to export Jute goods. 


Wish to. export East India Kips, 
goat and sheepskins. 


National Glass Bottle Co., 
Lentin Chambers, 
Dalal St., Bombay. 


Vegetable Products Co., 
12, Lower Chitpur Rd., 
Calcutta 1. 


United Leather Stores, 
75. Phears Lane, Calcutta 


Shree Mahalaxmi Woollen 
Mills Ltd., 15A, Elephinstone 
Circle, Bombay. 


United Brarat Trading 
Corporation, 33C, Jelia 
Tola St., Calcutta, 


Bengal Corporation, 
14, Netaji Subhas Road, 
Calcutta. 


Progressive Metal 
Industries, Subhas Road, 
Aligarh. 


Gujrati Type Foundry, 
196-B, Gaiwadi, 
Girgaon, Bombay. 


Bharat Brush Traders, 
Belanganj, Agra. 


Star Glass Works, 
Firozabad Dist., Agra. 


Jesaram Jaikrishan, 
Iftikharabad, Kanpur. 


M.D. Chawala & Co., 
138/1, Harrison Road, 
Calcutta 1. 


Ganesh Chandra Samajdar, 
36/1-A, Panditia Road, 
Calcutta 26. 


The Kerala Produce Co., 
Ltd., Cannanore, S. India. 


M.A. Hoosein & Bros, 
Lakshmi Bldg., S.P. Road, 
Bombay 


Nandkishor Parkashnath, 
20, British Indian St., 
Calcutta. 


Pope Prudhomme Tobacco 
Co., Ltd., P.O. Box No. 125 
Madras 


The Ice Machinery Mart, 
Barafhana, Gwalior. 


The East and West Trading 
Co., 232, Govindappa Naicken 
Street, Madras. 


Ashok Exporters & Importers, 
P-22, Swallow Lane, Calcutta. 


North Bihar Sugar Mills Ltd., 
8, Royal Exchange Place, 
Calcutta. 


P.L. Bery & Co., 138, 
Canning Street, Calcutta. 


Fimalaya Clothing Trading 
Co., Cannanore, S. India. 


Dharam Kirti Saran Ram 
Prakash, Moradabad. 


Padam Das & Co. 
Bazar Sarafan, Ludhiana 


Sri Kasiviswesa ‘Tobacco 
Co., Guntur, S. India. 


Asar Kaycee Pawa & Co., 
P.B. No. 106, Calcutta. 


Exporters Corporation, 
Achal Kothi, 
Aligarh. 


Frank Ross & Co. Ltd., 
P.B. No. 8967, Calcutta 


Lallubhai Amichand Ltd. 
P.B. No. 2100, Bombay. 


Times Surgical Co., 
Gurgaon Road, Pahargan), | 
Delhi. 
The Nationa] Conduits 
Ltd., Kashmere Gate, 
Chabiganj, Delhi. 
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Enquirer Interested in Enquirer Interested in 


Wish to export crown corks. 


Wish to export végetable oils and 
vegetable ghee. 


tanned 


Wish to export upper 
leather. 
Wish to export Woollen and 


worsted cloth and yarn. 


Wish to 
plastic toys. 


export umbrellas & 


Wish to export calf leather. 
Wish to export locks. 
Wish to export printing types. 


Wish to export brushes. 


Wish to export electric glass goods 
such as shades, domes etc. 


Wish to export Machine tools, 
cast iron pipes, cycles, fans. 


Wish to export sports goods. 


Wish to export 


jute and jute 
products. 


Wish to “export handloom goods. 


Wish to export Incandescent pres- 
sure lanterns. 


Wish to export Castor, vegetable, 
linseed, groundnut and mow 
oils. 


Wish to export tobacco. 


Wish to 
equipment. 


Wish to export Biscuits. 


export Refrigerating 


Wish to export jute goods, tea 
and sugar. 


Wish to export sugar. 

Wish to export Diesel Engine. 
Wish to export textile goods. 
Wish to export cutlery and EPNS 
wares. 

Wish to export sports goods. 
Wish to export tobacco. 

Wish to export jute goods and 
motor spare parts. 

Wish to export glass bangles. 
Wish to export Medicines. 


Wish to export Aluminium wares. 


Wish to export Surgical instru- 
ments, hospital rubber goods, hos- 
pital glass ware etc. 


Wish to export electrical conduit . 
pipes. 
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B.0.A.C. COMET TO JAPAN, 
PHILIPPINES AND 
INDOCHINA 


A B.O.A.C, Comet left London Airport 
on 3rd July for Tokyo on a proving 
flight which took it to areas in the 
Far East where it has not yet been 
seen. So far the de Havilland Comet 
has not been further East than Singa- 
The new flight arrived at Cal- 
cutta on 5th July amd continued via 
Bangkok to Manila and Clarke Field 
(Philippines), on to Okinawa, Fukuoka 
(Southern Japan), Nagoya (Central 


HONGKONG STOCK Qty. of Qty. of 
EXCHANGE IN JUNE Valen (Bonus) ........ 1.380 6,375 
While the volume of business reported 933 2,369 
for June was not lange, prices were well North Point Wharves.......... 10,100 Wine Oa ‘ 
maintained and, in some cases, showed 4,368 China Entertainment ............ 275 
slight increases. At the close buyers Shanghai Docks 1,200 
were in evidence with sellers holding Wheelock Marden 7,700 15 
off. Business reporte uring une: 3,000 
$5,163,290. Business reported in 1951:— 943 Marsman (H.K.)  ....... 20,000 
$140, 671, 899. Business for first half 2,158 Rubber 
ported June, 1951:—$7,494,577. Realtys 3,0 4,500 
BUSINESS DONE DURING THE MONTH ; 404 Dontinion Rubber ................ 3,000 
Qty. o China Lights (F. Pd.) 53,570 19,300 
Shares China Lights (P. Pd.) 7,174 3,487 
HIGHEST & LOWEST QUOTATIONS FOR JAN./APRIL AND FOR MAY 1952 | 
Stock Jan./April May Stock Jan./April May 
High Low High Low High Low High Low 
H.K. Government 4% Loan $9814 $96% Mining 
Do. 31%4% ,, (1934) $93% $9314 
Do. ,, (1940) $9314 $9314 $8.10 $63, 
Do. 344% ,, (1948) $94 $93 $93% $93% 
Banks Lands, Hotels & Buildings 
H’kong & S’hai B’king Corp. .. $1645 $1380 $1395 $1365 Hongkong & Shanghai Hotels, 
London Register £91% £814 —- $9 $5.60 $7.70 $7 
Bank of "East $150 $139 Hongkong and 
Insurances (Bonus) (Bonus) 
Canton Insurance Office, Ltd. .. $262% $235 $227% $227% $41% 340% $40% $36 
Uaioe Ince. Socy. of Ltd. $820 $730 $750 $730 (Rts.) (Rts) 
ina erwriters, Ltd. ...... $5 $4: $5.85 $5.15 $16.20 $15 16% $15 
Hong Kong Fire Insurance Co., M ee Land Investment Co.. a ‘ 
seus $150 135 145 -70 1.20 1.45 1.15 
Shipping $14% $10° $11 $10.10 
Douglas Steamship Co., Ltd. .. $163 $160 a Hongkong Realty & Trust Co., 
Indo-China Steam ( Pref. hi © $3 $2.35 

Navigation Co., Ltd. ( Def $53 $53 EAC. 

Union Waterboat Co., Ltd. .... $94 
(Bonus) $25 Public Utilities 
$814 $84% Hongkong Tramways ........-. 
Eastern Asia Navigation Co., Ltd. $1.85 $1.10 $1.575 $1.55 Pa) $16.80 ) 60 

D Wh & God (P. Pd) $13 $12 snnleitin 

Wharves Star Ferry Co., Ltd. .........- $120 $96 $98 $95 
Hongkong & Kowloon Wharf & China Light & Power Co.. Ltd. 

Godown Co., Ltd. ........ $112 $78 $80 $77% (F. Pd.) $8.95 $8 $8% $8 
North Point Wharves, Ltd. .... $7.30 61% $6.70 $514 (P. Pd.) $6.20 $5.20 $5.55 $5% 
—— & Hongkew Wharf Co., Hongkong Bilectric Co., Ltd. .... $24% $2 

$21 
Monghene & Whampoa Dock Co., rvy $21% 

$20 $16.30 $17 16 Macao Electric Lighting Co., Ltd. 
anghai Dockyar 2 1 $1.40 Hongko Telephon Ltd. 
Wheelock Marden & Co., Ltd... $38 $42 $40% $14. 


Japan), and thence to Tokyo, reaching 
the Japanese capital 8th July. 


On its return journey the Comet called 
at Saigon (Indochina) and flew from 
there to Singapore, returning to Britain 
via Rangoon, Colombo and Bombay. 


Captain A.M:A. Majendie, Flight 
Captain of the B.O.A.C. Comet Fleet, 
was in command of the aircraft and by 
the time it returned to London on 15th 
July, it will have logged on this prov- 
ing flight about 23,000 statute miles. 
B.O.A.C. at present plan to open a 
Comet passenger service between Lon- 


don and Tokyo in the early part of 1953, 
subject to the proving and development 
flights being satisfactory. 

Hongkong is anxious to see the Comet 

ling here. The airfield is at present 
being enlarged but progress is slow. 
It is imperative that Hongkong will be 
imcluded in the Comet Far Eastern 
schedule. Then a new era for Hong- 
kong’s aviation will start. The delay- 
ing policy of the past when the authori- 
ties in London could not or would not 
make up their mind about a new air- 
port of Hongkong is now painfully felt 
by the whole community. 
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Stock Jan./April 
High Low High Lew 
Industrials | 
een Island Cement Co.. Ltd. 1 13.10 14. 14 
ngkong Rope Manufacturing ¥ 
Stores, Etc. = 
iry Farm, Ice & Cold “ee = 
S. Watson & Co., Ltd. 42% $22.20 $21 
ts. 1 2 1 
ne, Crawford, Ltd. bee $36 333% 
ts. 
icere $3 $3 J 
ina $13 $12% — 
$2 $2 $1.90 $1.90 — 
rong Sang Hong. Ltd. ...... $115 $115 — — 
Miscellaneous 
nvestment Co., $21 17 
ernational Films Ltd. ...... 90°80 INDO-CHINA 
K. Engineering & Construction 
Gin F. Pd.) $3% $3 
sro Piling Co., Ltd. ........ $16 $9 
& Investment ‘ 
Den 1.80 $1.30 
ngtsze Finance Co., Lid. $4.10 $5.10 $4.90 PARIS 
Cotton Mills 
Cotton Mills, Ltd. ...... $3.60 $2.10 $2.65 $2 
RUBBERS Scheduled Flights to: 
(Java) Planta- 
ons, $2 1 
e Anglo Java Estates, Ltd. .. SAION 
e Ayer Tawah Rubber Planta- TUESDAYS. FRIDAYS. 
Clem Ge, $5 $3.20 SUNDAYS 
e Bute Plantations (1913), Ltd. $44 $2.60 $2 $2 
e Consolidated Rubber Estates H ANO|!l 
(1914) Ltd. a $5.40 $3.40 33 $2.30 
e Java Consoli ubber 
Coffee Estates, Ltd. ...... $0.65 $0.40 HAIPHONG 
e Kota Bahroe Rubber Estates 
——— Java Plantations. Ltd. $0.85 $0.50 $0.40 $0.40 PARIS 
ngka . | 
V. Maatschappij Tot Mijn- TUESDAYS & FRIDAYS 
Bosch-En Landbouwexploitatie 
e Rubber Trust, Ltd. ...... $4 $2.60 $2.60 $1.70 
e Shanghai Kedah Plantations, 
$10.40 $6 $6.10 $4.80 
e Shanghai =r. Rubber 
Estates (1925) Ltd. ..... $1.30 $0.90 $0.925  $0.925 
e Shanghai Pahang Rubber 
e Sungala Rubber Estate, Ltd. $2% $2% — 
e Sungei Duri Rubber Estates, 
ess $5.35 $4.30 $3%4 $3% BOOKING OFFICE 
- ra ubber 
$814 $5 Queen's Building, Ground Fleor 
e Tanah Merah Estates (1916) is . —4 (Opp. The Star Ferry) 
e Ziangbe Rubber Co., Ltd. $414 $3 $2 $1.70 


JRRENT QUOTATIONS 


* HK STOCK EXCHANGE 
at the end of last 


‘he H.K. Stock Market 


ek’s trading closed on a very firm undertone. 


. offerings were readily abso 
“he closing rates were: 


H.K. Govt. Loans 


% Loan, 98 nom 


14% Loan (1934 & 1940), 93 nom. 


14% Loan (1948), 93 nom. 


‘hartered Bank, £9-11/16 nom. 
fercantile Bank A. & B., 

tank of East Asia, 141 b. 


Insurances 
Janton Ins., 220 b; 230 s. 
Jnion Ins., 
thina Underwriters, 5.30 s. 
i.K. Fire Ins., 130 b. 

Shipping 
Jouglases, 163 nom. 
ndo Chinas (Pref), 
ndo Chinas (Def. 
shells (Bearer), 80/- nom, 
J. Waterboats, 9% b. 


J. 'Waterboats (Bonus), 8% nom. 


\sia Nav., 1.525 b. 


Banks 
& S. Bank, 1385 b; 1390 sa. 
& S. Bank (Lon Reg), £7944 nom. 


742% 8; 742% sa. 


10.10 nom. 
), 48.60 nom. 


£19144 nom. 


Docks, Wharves, Godowns, Etc. 
H.K. & K. Wharves, 80 b. 
North Point Wharves, 5.85 b; 6 s. 
Sh. Hongkew Wharves, 2 nom. 
E.K. Docks, 18 b; 18.10 s; 18/18.10 sa. 
China Providents, 11.80 s; 11.80 sa. 
S’hai Dockyards, 1.30 nom. 
Wheelocks, 424% b; 43 s; 42/42% sa. 
Mining 
Raub Mines, 4% nom. 
H.K. Mines, 4%c s. 
Lands, Hotels and Bldgs. 
H. & S. Hotels, 6% b. 
H.K. Lands (Old), 44 b; 44 sa. 
H.K. Lands (Bonus & 1952 Issue). 42 nom. 
S’hai Lands, 1.80 b; 1.35 sa. , 
Humphteys, 11 b. 
H.K. Realties, 2.20 b; 2.20 sa. 
Chinese Estates, 126 nom. 


Public Utilities 
H.K. Trantways, 18% b; 18/18.40 sa. 
Peak Trams (F. Pd.), 2 
Peak Trams (P. ), nom. 
Star Ferries, 95 
China Lights (Puliy Paid), 8.60 b; 8.70 8s; 

8.65/.70/.65 sa, 

— Lights (Partly Paid), 5.70 b; 5.80 s; 


.70 sa. 
=e. Electrics, 22 b; 22.20 8; 22.20/.10/.20/ 
10 sa. 


Macao Electrics, 10 nom. 
Sandakan Lights, 7% nom, 
Telephones, 17.80 b; 18 
Shanghai Gas, 1% nom. 
Industrials 
(Ord.), 20.90 nom. 
16% s; 16.20/.40 sa. 


Cald. Macg. 
Cements, 16.30 b; 
H.K. Ropes, 18 b. 
Stores &c. 
Dairy Farms, 18.20 b; 18% s; aie 20 sa. 
Watsons, 24. 60 b; 25 s; 24.60 sa 
L. Crawfords, 22.80 nom. 
L. Crawfords (Rights), 6.35 b. 
Sinceres, 3 b. 
China Emporium, 9 nom. 
Sun Co., Ltd., 1.80 b. 
Kwong Sang Hong, 120 b. 
Wing On (HK), 56% nom. 
Miscellaneous 
China Entertainments, 16% sa. 
International Films, 80c nom. 
H.K. Constructions (Fully Paid), 2.70 non. 
H.K. Constructions (Partly Paid) 2.20 nom. 
Vibro Pilings, 9 nom. 
Marsman, Investments, 6/- nom. 
Marsman (HK), 47%c nom. 
S’hai Loan, 1 nom. 
Yangtsze Finance, 4.80 b; 5.10 s. 


Cottons 
Ewos, 2.45 s. 
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UNITED KINGDOM EXCHANGE CONTROL REGULATIONS | 


——» The arrow indicates direction of transfers, permitted without the necessity of individual approval a the U.K. Con- 


Outline of Permissible Transfers 


trol, between different categories of sterling accounts. All other transfers require separate approval. 


AMERICAN ACCOUNT COUNTRIES TRANSFERABLE. ACCOUNT COUNTRIES ‘a 
Bolivia Philippines _Anglo-Egyptian ‘Italian 
Colombia Salvador Sudan Monetary Area : 
Costa Rica U.S.A. and its Inter- *Austria * Netherlands : 
Cuba Dependencies transfers Chile Monetary Area : 
Dominican Venezuela permitted, Czechoslovakia *Norway : 
Inter- Republic Former Japanese provided *Denmark (includ- Poland 
transfers Ecuador Pacific Islands ——*| payment is ing Faroe Spanish 
permitted Guatemala under U.S. made from Islands and Monetary Area 
Haiti Trusteeship an account Greenland) *Sweden 
Honduras Former Japanese designated Egypt Thailand 
Mexico Islands under as a “Trans- Ethiopia U.SS.R. . 
Nicaragua U.S. Military ferable Finland | 
Panama Administration Account.” *Germany- | 
Western Zones 
*Greece 
| 
CANADA UNCLASSIFIED COUNTRIES 
i.e. all countries not listed elsewhere, 
Inter-transfers including Afghanistan, Albania, Andorra, 
permitted Eritrea, Liberia, Nepal, Saudi Arabia, 
Yemen 
| | 


inter-transfers 


Broadly speaking, 


freely permitted; 


*SCHEDULED TERRITORIES (“Sterling Area”) 
British Commonwealth except Canada 


Irish Republic 


are British Trust Territories 


British Protectorates and Protected States 


but some Burma 
limitations are *Iceland 
imposed ‘by local Iraq 
controls. Jordan 
Libya 
“BILATERAL” COUNTRIES 
Argentina Lebanon 
*Belgian Monetary Area Paraguay 
Brazil Peru 
Inter-transfers Bulgaria *Portuguese Monetary Area 
not China (including Manchuria) Roumania 
permitted unless Formosa *Switzerland and Liechtenstein 
specifically *French Franc Area Syria 
authorized by French Somali Coast Tangier 
U.K. .Control Germany-Eastern Zone *Turkey > 
Hungary Uruguay 
Tran Vatican City 
Israel Yugoslavia 
Japan 


Countries itis with * are members of the European Payments Union. Ieeland is a member in her own right 


though also included in the Scheduled Territories. 
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HONGKONG EXCHANGE & GOLD 
MARKETS 


Report for the week July 7—12:— 
GOLD: High & low per .945 fine tael 


$30042—297%, per .99 fine tae] in Macao. 


and Canton resp. $313%—310 and $312— 
309, Business in Canton slack and diffi- 
cult on account of close supervision, in 
Macao depressed and despondent. Local 
day-to-day prices, high & low: $299%— 
298%; 299—297%; 29914—298%; 300%— 
298%; 3004%4—298%; Open- 
ing 29942, closing 298%. 

Crossrates US$40.06—39.95. Cif 
Macao contracts for a total of 36,800 
ozs at US$40.07—39.97. Contracted 


prices exceeded market level but for-- 


ward interest which favored _ sellers 
gave compensation to importers. The 
market was listless and prices fluctuated 
—if fluctuation that is—within 1%. 
Downward trend. Some bulls entered 
the market on rumor that official gold 
price in London might be raised. More 
inquiry came in from SE Asia but there 
was one seizure which induced shippers 
to be more careful when transporting 
via sea and air the precious cargo. 
Changeover interest in favor of 
sellers totaled for the week $1.65 per 
10 taels. Tradings: 156,600 taels or 
daily average of 26,100. Positions taken 
figured at 93,500 per average day. The 
Swatow group covered their big over- 
sold position in the week. Cash sales: 
31,500 of which 9100 officially listed and 
22,400 privately arranged. Bigger off- 
take was caused by demand from ex- 
porters. Imports: 19,500 taels, mainly 
from Macao; there was a small lot 
coming from Taiwan and trickle from 
China. One airborne arrival in Macao 
brought over 40,000 ozs fine. Exports: 


THE HONGKONG AND 
SHANGHAI BANKING 
CORPORATION 


) Notice is hereby given that an 
) Interim Dividend of £2. 0. 0 per 
. share (nett, after deduction of 
) Hong Kong Corporation Profits 
) Tax) has been declared in respect 
) of the year ending 3lst December 
) 1952 at a rate of 1/2 7/8d. per 
Dollar. 

) This Division will be payable on 
) or after Monday, llth August at 
. the Offices of the Corporation, 

) 


where Shareholders are requested 
to apply for Warrants. 7 

THE REGISTER OF SHARES 
of the Corporation will be closed 
from Friday, 25th July to Satur- 
day, 9th August, 1952 (both days 
inclusive) during which period no 
transfer of Shares can be regis- 
tered. 


BY ORDER OF THE BOARD 
OF DIRECTORS. 


A. MORSE. 
Chief Manager. 


HONG KONG, 8th JULY, 1952. 


21,000 taels of which 12,500 to Bangkok, 
8500 to Singapore. Differences paid 
for local and Macao .99 fine bars were 
$16.70—16 and $14—13.45 per tael res- 
pectively. | 

US$: High & low for US notes $651— 
646%, for DD 651%—647%, for TT 
654—649% with sales amounting to 
US$820,000 in TT, 210,000 in DD, 240,- 
000 in spot notes and 3% million in 
futures. Day-to-day high & low rates 
for notes: $64914%4—648%; 6484%—646%; 
6494%—6474%; 651—648%; 651—649-1/8; 
649%—6485%. For TT New York: 
$651%—650%; 650%—649%; 651%— 
65034; 6534%2—651; 654—652%2; 652%— 
651. 

The market was quiet but rates re- 
covered as sterling in New York 
weakened. In TT sector gold importers 
and some Chimese merchants bought. 
In notes futures turnover rose on specu- 
lative buying. Interest favored sellers 
and totaled 98c per US$1000. Position 
taken figured at US$2% million. In 
DD sector overseas Chinese remittances 
were more conspicuous. 

SILVER: Prices per .99 fine tael 
$5.85—5.77, per dollar coin 3.75—3.68, 
per 5 small coins 2.90—2.82. Imports 
were more noticeable and offers in- 
creased. Buyers showed reticence which 
resulted in price declines. There may 
be larger imports in the near future, 
via Macao. 

BANKNOTES & DD: Drafts on 
Singapore quoted $1.86, on Manila 
2.324%—2.30, on Tokyo in HK$ per 
US$6.50—6.47, in HK$ per 100 yen 
1.564%—1.56, on Bangkok .287—.284. 
Sales resp. totaled Mal,$700,000, pesos 
150,000, US$55,000, yen 75 million, baht 
2% million. Normal commercial re- 
quirements were taken care of by the 
market, speculation remains absent. Yen 
futures may soon be traded here. 

Banknote rates per one foreign cur- 
rency unit, in HK$:— London 15.85— 
15.75, Australia 12.57—12.50, N. Zea- 


land 1890, Egypt 13.60, S. Africa 
15.85—15.75, India 1.20%—1.19%, Pakis- 
tan 1.235—1.23, Ceylon 1.08—1.07, 


Malaya 1.83—1.82%, Canada 6.57—6.51, 
Manila 2.41—2.38%, Japan per 100 yen 


1.564%4—1.56, Macao 1.01%—1, Indo- 
china .1205—.1185, Bangkok .333— 


.828, Indonesia .308—.307. Market ruled 
quiet. Tourists were bringing in much 
foreign currency notes. 

CHINESE EXCHANGE MARKETS: 
Taiwan yuan quoted per 100 $284%—27.90 
for notes, 30—29.35 for DD Taipei, and 
sales were resp. 350,000 and 3% million 
yuan. Gold and US$ transfer with Tai- 
wan quoted resp. 106 and 103 per 100 
in Taipei, with small turnover reported. 
Taiwan currency again improved in line 
with general advance in economic con- 
ditions in Taiwan. Free market rates 
may soon approximate official ex- 
change rates. 

People’s Bank of China yuan quoted 
per one million in notes $197—194, DD 
Canton 230—227, Amoy 194—190%, and 
sales amounted to resp. 65 million, 120 
m. and 95 m. Remittances with Amoy 


in US$ quoted per US$ in HK$5.67— 
5.65. Exchange with Canton in HK 
currency quoted per 100 in Canton 90. 
Gold and US$ transfer with Shanghai 
quoted resp. 89 and 84. (Transfer con- 
ditions between HK and China are diffi- 
cult and based always on trust. Many 
breaches of trust have occurred in the 
past and continue so today.) 

Illicit radio communications with 
China are maintained for the sake of 
financial and commercial business. Local 
stations (not licensed by the Postmaster 
General and not easily ferreted out) are 
regularly receiving quotations from 
Canton, Shanghai and other less impor- 
tant markets, and often certain reports 
which shied additional light on economic 
conditions in ‘new China’. From the 
usual sources one understands that life 
is getting all the time more restricted 
and that poverty is spreading. These 
developments are not surprising in view 
of the fact that the war in Korea is 
eating up a large portion of national 
revenue and industrialisation is 
recklessly pushed without regard to the 
ability of the present generation to 
carry the burden. Uncensored letters 
from private people are reaching HK 
and many of them are reflecting a very 
sad state of the mind of the writers. 


THE SHANGHAI KELANTAN 
RUBBER ESTATES (1925), 
LIMITED 
(Incorporated in Hong Kong) 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN 
that the twenty first Annual Gen- 
eral Meeting of the above-named 
Company will held at 506 Shell 
Building, 1 Chung Shan Road 
(Eastern 1), Shanghai on the 7th 
August, 1952 at 11.45 a.m. for the 
following purposes:— 

(1) To receive the Directors’ Re- 
port and Statement of 
Accounts for the year ended 
December 3ist, 1951. 

(2) To elect Directors. 

(3) To elect Auditors. 

(4) To transact any other or- 

‘ dinary business of the Com- 


any. 
The oe Books and Share 
Register of the Company which 
are kept at the offices of the Share 
Transfer Registrars, Messrs. Peat, 
Marwick, Mitchell & Co., Alexan- 
dra House, Hong Kong, will be 
closed from ist August to 7th 
August, 1952 (both days inclusive), 
during which period no transfer 
of shares will be effected. 


Dated the 8th July, 1952. 
By Order of the 
Board of Directors, 
TURNER, STURROCK 
& BROWN 
Secretaries. 
506 Shell Building, 1 Chung Shan 
Road (Eastern 1), Shanghai. 
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HONGKONG COMMODITY MARKETS 


Trade with Communist China 

Mainland interests are now entering 
the Hongkong market to a greater ex- 
tent for purchases of paper, pharma- 
ceuticals and metals, where the con- 
trols permit, and Chinese banks in the 
Colony with mainland affiliations are 
doing an increased business in financing 
trade. The entrepot facilities offered 
by HK are also being more fully utilised 
by the Communists for the despatch of 
staple products abroad. Of interest 
last week was the lowering of the ex- 
port floor price of cassia lignea by the 
Foreign Trade Control Bureau in Can- 
ton. Merchants have frequently com- 
plained that the export floor prices 
fixed in Canton for native goods hamper 
trade by being made too high, and it 
is possible that this is a step in a more 
realistic approach to the demands of 
foreign trade. 
Japanese Cotton Piecegoods 

Japanese grey sheeting seems to be 
in process of capturing the HK market 
leaving less scope for the local make 
or for importations; sales last week 
were almost entirely confined to the 
Japanese article. The price of Japanese 
grey sheeting (2023) at recent sales was 
$51.20 per bolt and of the white cloth 
$61, compared with $40 and $54 respec- 
tively a month ago. The price of local- 
ly-made grey sheeting stands nominally 
at $52 per bolt as against $50 at the 
end of June. 
Japan’s Trade with HK 

That Japan’s trade with HK is capable 
of development is indicated by the list 
now issued by the Japanese Govt. of 
a number of articles that may be ex- 
ported to the Colony without the re- 
quirement of an Essential Supplies Cer- 
tificate. The list covers 14 categories 
of small articles mainly for personal, 
office or domestic use, as well as tools 
and certain medicines made in Japan. 
Survey of HK Markets July 7-12, 1952 

In spite of the “typhoon weather” 
and the extreme humidity, the markets 
on the whole showed _ encouraging 
briskness during the week. Cotton 
Yarn continued active, with merchants 
from Pakistan buying heavily and 
speculators taking a share. Low stocks 
and seasonal demand contributed their 
quota to an imcrease in price. Italian 
yarns, being lower in price than the 


The misery in China will however not 
bring about any rebellion or organised 
attempt to overthrow the present re- 
gime—in the 20th century the authority 
of a dictatorship is not challengeable, 
at least from the inside. 


local make, were chiefly in demand and 
Indian yarns, which have again put in 
an appearance, were also popular. 
Transactions during the week exceeded 
those of any other week this year. Such 
transactions as took place in Cotton 
Piecegoods indicated higher prices, with 
Japanese grey sheeting in demand; on 
the whole, however, there was a 
slackening of interest on the part of 
buyers. Metals remained quiet, with 
many enquiries from mainland dealers 
but few acceptanices owing to low price 
offers and uncertainty as to delivery in 
consequence of the rigid controls exerted 
in HK. Industrial Chemicals were also 
dull, the main reason being the low 
prices offered by mainland dealers not- 
withstanding the increased foreign ex- 
change allocations that have been made. 
Exporters to the mainland, South Korea, 
Thailand and Indonesia were active in 
the Paper market, but again in this 
instance stockholders would not part 
with their goods at the low prices 
offered. In the China Produce markets 
Indian, Pakistan, Japanese and Thai 
merchanitts were to the fore, as well as 
exporters to West Germany who were 
interested in bitter almonds. Indian 
purchases of West hiver cassia lignea 
in 80 lb. bales kept up the price, al- 
though this had been previously offset 
by a reduction in the export floor price 
by the Foreign Trade Control Bureau 
in Canton. Heavy replenishments ar- 
rived from the mainland during the 
week: Woodoil 270 tons, cassia oil 5 
drums, citronella oil 126 drums, beans 
17,177 bags, tea 3036 cases, rice bran 
2320 bags, wheat bran 1520 bags, unhull- 
ed sesamum 1170 bags, aniseed star 20 
bags, garlic 1650 crates, straw matting 
1040 bales, castor seed 518 bags, native 
paper 13,474 packages, rosin 115 cases, 
raw silk 83 bales, silk waste 50 bales, 
feathers 27 bales, gallnuts 206 bags, 
egg powder 270 cases, bamboo poles 
19 bundles, drawn thread work 100 
bales. 

HK Commodity Prices July 7-12, 1952: 


(Spot sales unless otherwise stated) 

(One picul—133.33 Ibs.) 

Cotton Yarn—HK 10’s $1150/$1240 per bale; 
20’s $1560/$1610 per bale; 32’s im bundles $1705 
per bale. Italian 20’s $1370/$1390 per bale; 
32’s $1620 and $1760/$1800 per bale; 42’s $2450. 
Egyptian 20’s $1410. Indian 14’s $1050 
July/Aug. forward, 22’s $1360 July, 26’s $1430 
July. 

Cotton Piecegoods—Grey sheeting, Japan 2023 
$51.20 per bolt. Drill HK 84 x 48 $45 per 
bolt. White cloth $57.50 per bolt; Japan $61. 

Metals—Mild Steel Round Bars, Europe 40’ 
5/16” $58 per picul. %”—1%4” $47 per picul; 
HK %” & \%” $47 per picul. Mild Steel Plates 
4’ x 8 3/32” $94 per picul. Mild Steel Plate 
Cuttings (new) 2nd qual. $37 per picul. 
Steel Joist, British 30’ 3 x 6” $80 per picul. 


- Canton 20/22 $3200 per picu 


Mild | 


Galvd. Iron Sheets G24 65 cents per lb.; Japan 
3’ x 7’ G8l $6.70 per sheet. Galvd. Iron Wire, 
Eurape G12 $53 per picul, Gl4 $67. Steel Wire 
Ropes, UK 1%” $2.40 per Ib., 2%"’ $2 per Ib. 
Aluminium Sheet, Japan 3 x ry G18 $2.80 per 
lb. Copper Sheet. Japan 4 x 4’ 1/32" $4.20 per 
Ib.. Electrolytic eens Waste, Waste 18 x 

24” USA $190 per 

Industrial Acid Powder, Italy 
95 cents per lb; Acetic Acid, Glacial, Italy in 
60-kg. aluminium containérs 72 cents per lb. 
Carbon’ Black, Germany (NI) $245 per 145% lb. 
case. Chlorate of Potash, France 50 kg. drum 
65 cents per lb., Switzerland 100 kg. drum 65 
cents per lb. Dinitrochlorobenzene. Holland 
300 kg. $1 per Ib. Lithopone 30%, Germany 
56 Ib. paper bag 47 cents per lb. Paraffin Wax, 
USA 143°—150° amp. $85 per picul. Petrola- 
tum, Amber, Germany 180 kg. drum 40 cents 
per lb. Soda Ash, heavy, UK $41.50 per 90 
kg. bag. Sodium. Bichromate, Australia 560 Ib. 
drum 65 cents per lb. Quebracho Tanning Ex- 
tract 105 Ib. bag 77 cents per lb. Zinc Oxide 
99%, Germany white seal 83 cents per lb., 
India white seal 83 cents. 

Paper—Bond Paper, watermarked 22” x 34”’ 
32 lbs. white $25.50 per ream; unwatermarked 
$23.50. Woodfree Printing 57—60 lbs. 73 cents 
per lb. Aluminium Foil, Germany 4.5” x 6.75”’ 
$3.20/$2.85 per Ib. Cellophane UK 40 x 52” 
$100 per ream. MG Cap 17% lbs. white $12.30 
per ream, coloured $15.20. MG Sulphite Paper 
35 x 47” 40 lbs. white $33.50, 47 Ibs. white 
$35.60 per ream. Waterproof Kraft 35’’ x 47” 
120 Ibs. $120 per ream. Duplex Board, Sweden. 
240 lbs. $150 per ream, Czech. $120. Straw- 
board, Yellow, Holland 26 x 31” 8 oz $575 
per ton, 14—16 oz $600 per ton. Newsprint. 
in reel, Austria, Finland, 43 cents per , 
Newsprint in ream 31’’ x 43” 50 Ibs. $23 per 
ream, Japan 50 lbs. $20 per ream. 

China Produce—Vegetable Oils: Cassia Oil 
80—85% ca $1850 per picul, export qual. fob 
$1975. Wood Oil (Tung Oil) in drums $244 
per picul, in bulk $233 (seller); European buy- 
ing offer £262 c. & f. Linseed Oil $165 per 
picul (sellers). Aniseed Oil 15 deg. $850 per 
picul (nominal), export qual. $870 (nom). 
Rapeseed Oil $140 (nom). Soyabean Oil $115 
(nom). Teaseed Oil 2% ffa $159 (nom); Buro- 
pean buying offer £170 per ton oc. & f. Citro- 
nella Oil $2.70 per Ib. (nom). Cottonseed Oil 
$125.50 per picul (nom). 

Gallnut, Hankow list qual. $66 per picu], 2nd 
qual. $64.30. Cassia Lignea, West River 80 
Ib. bale fob $72 per picu]. Cassia Unscraped,. 
Honan $85 per picul (nom). Bitter Almond, 
Tientsin $103 per picul. Rosin, East River M 
grade $96.30 per picul. Gypsum $24 per picul. 
Rice Bran Changsha $23.90 per picul. Wheat. 
Bran, Hankow $20.50 per picul. Sesamum, un- 
hulled Hankow white $70 per picul. 
unshelled, Tientsin $102 per picul. Ramie Fibre 
West River $320 per picul (nom). Lacquer, 
Crude, Szechuan Ist qual. $920 per picul (nom). 
Duck Feathers 85% $650 per picul (nom). Egg 
Albumen, dried $5.20 per Ib. (nom). Rese 
Yolk, dried $3.60 per lb. (nom). Castor Seed, 
Tientsin $80 per picul (nom). Garlic $82.50 
per picul. Menthol Crystals $45 per lb. (nom). 
Peppermint Oil $27 per lb. (mom). Tea: Green 
$395 per picul; Paochung $360 (nont); OP $315 
(nom); BOP $305 per picul (nom). Raw Silk, 
(sellers) ; Shang- 
hai “A” $8850 (nom) Silk Waste Canton No. 1 
$750 per picul. Galangal $38.50 per picul. 
Beans: Red, Tientsin 1st qual. $80 per picu] 
(10 days forward); Green, large Chuchow 2nd 
qua. $48.50 per picul, Kaifeng in straw bags 
$47.80 per picul. Groundnuts, shelled, Tsingtao 
38/40 $119 per picul. 


HONGKONG EXPORTS OF FEATHERS 

The HK Exchange Control advises exporters 
that, with effect front July 15, they may retain 
80% of the f.o.b. value of shipments of feathers 
originating in China, Hongkong, Macao, South 
wll or Formosa, financed in United States 
ollars. 


Groundnut, 


Published and edited by ERIC E. HALPERN for and on behalf of The Far Eastern Economic Review 
Ltd., at 322, Queen’s Building, Victoria, Hongkong.—Telephone: 32429. Cables: Ficom. 


The Far Eastern Economic Review is ee weeny -~ printed in Hongkong by the Graphic Nate Ltd. 
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Union Commerciale Belge de Metallurgie 


“UCOMETAL” 
PHONE TELEGRAMS: 
85884. “UCOMETAL” 


303 Edinburgh House. 


) 

) Export Sales Office of: 
) John Cockerill 

) Forges de la Providence, 
Sambre et Moselle. — 

Pig Iron 

Semi - finished and 
Finished Steel Products. 


BELGIAN SALES AGENCY 
“F. De Jong” 


TELEGRAMS: 


“DEJON” 
303 Edinburgh House. 


Manufacturers’ Representatives. 


Window Sections & Sash Bars. 

Wires - Wire Netting- Steel Wool. 
Galv’ Sheets - Plain - Ondulated. 

Wood Screws - Iron & Brass. 

Zinc: Ingots - Sheets - Oxyde. 

Copper & Brass: Rods - Sheets - Wire. 
Window Glass: any thickness. 

Printed - Figured - Wired Glass. 
Blankets - Cellophane - Cement - Paper. 


THE MERCANTILE BANK OF INDIA, LIMITED 


(REGISTERED IN LONDON, UNDER THE COMPANIES ACTS OF 1862 TO 1890, ON 2nND DECEMBER, 1892) 


Authorised Capital 
Subscribed Capital 
Paid-up Capital .... . 


A 
Fi 


Head Office: 15, Gracechurch Street, London, E.C. 3. 


Agents in New York: Chase National Bank of the City of 


Branches & Agencies: 


INDIA PAKISTAN BURMA 

Karachi Rangoon 
Bombay Chittagong 
CEYLON MAURITIUS 
Howrah Colombo Port Louis 
Delhi 

ndy 

Madras Jaffna SINGAPORE 


BANKING BUSINESS OF EVERY KIND TRANSACTED 
CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
TRUSTEE AND EXECUTORSHIPS UNDERTAKEN BY THE BANK’S TRUSTEE COMPANIES. 


World-wide coverage through one channel 


SHIPPING 


IMPORT & EXPORT 
AGENCY OF 


, THE EAST ASIATIC CO., LTD. 
HEAD OFFICE: COPENHAGEN. 

BUILDING. FLOOR. HONGKONG. 
TELS... 34114. 


CABLES: ORIENT. al 


* 
- 


>, 


UEENS 


= P.O. BOX B35. 
Branches 

London, Saigon, Santos, 
Hamburg, Manila, Recife, 
Paris, Cebu, Joinville, 
Genoa, Tabaco, Buenos Aires, 
Madras, Davao, Asuncion, 
Bombay, Shanghai, Encarnacion, 
Calcutta, Tientsin, Durban, 
Karachi, Tokyo, Cape Town, 
Rangoon, Osaka, Johannesburg, 
Singapore Sydney, Port Elizabeth, 
Kuala Lumpur, Melbourne, Salisbury, 
Malacca, San Francisco, Mombasa, 
Seramban, New York, Nairobi, 
Klang, Portland, Kampala, 
Penang, Vancouver, Kisumu, 
Ipoh, Montreal, Dar-es-Salaam, 
Teluk Anson, Rio de Janeiro, Usumbura, 
Bangkok, Sao Paulo, Sekondi, 


Other territories covered through 
Agents and Associated Companies. 


GRANT 


000,000 


New York, Bank of Montreal, 64 Wall Street 


MALAYAN FEDERATION HONG KONG 
Kuala Lumpur JAPAN 
Kuantan Tokyo 
Kuala Trengganu Osaka 
Penang CHINA 
Kota Bharu Shanghai 
Ipoh SIAM 
Kuala Lipis Bangkok 


D. BENSON, Manayer, Hong Kong. 
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Incorporated in the Netherlands. 
Established 1863. 
The liability of shareholders of the Company is limited 
Capital issued & fully paid up Nfl. 33,000,000.- 
Reserve Funds »  33,200,000.- 
Head Office — Amsterdam. 
Branches:— 
Netherlands: — Sumatra:— India: — 
The Hague Djambi Bombay 
Rotterdam Medan Calcutta 
Palembang 
Telok Betong Hongkong. 
Java:— Borneo:— Japan:— 
Djakarta Bandjermasin Tokio 
Djakarta Gambir Pontianak Kobe 
Bandung Si 
ebes:— ingapore- 
Malang AIR FREIGHT 
Probolinggo 
Delivers your goods 
Semarang Lombok:— Thailand: — safel ot 
Soerabaia Ampenan Bangkok 
Representatives in London and New York. 
Correspondents throughout the world. sacae 
Banking busir“ss of every kind transacted. | 
Manager. 
Gerers! Agents: BUTTERFIELD G@ SWIRE LTO. 
Passeaes, call 56260, 30331, 17160 Freight, coll 36946 
Mobiloil 
A | LAS TYRES & 
@) - BATTERIES 
STANDARD-VACUUM OIL COMPANY 
~ 


HONG KONG BANK BUILDING TELEPHONE 30203 
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DODWELL © CO., LTD. 


Founded 1858 
BARBER LINE 
FROM U.S. ATLANTIC & PACIFIC COAST PORTS 
BARBER WILHELMSEN LINE 
TO PACIFIC & ATLANTIC COAST PORTS 


JARDINE, MATHESON 


14/18, PEDDER STREET, 
HONG KONG 


HONG KONG, CHINA, 
JAPAN & KOREA 


via JAPAN 
mv. “TAIWAN” _.... ... Loading Hongkong 20th July Importers and Exporters, 
Tea and General Merchants, 
cece 9 Sth Aug. Insurance, Shipping and 


Accepting cargo on through Bills of Lading for tranship- 
ment cargo to South American and West African Ports. 


GENERAL MANAGERS: 


The Indo-China Steam Navigation Co., Ltd. 
The Australia China Line 

The Hong Kong Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Hong Kong Airways Limited 

Jardine Aircraft Maintenance Co., Ltd. 

Ewo Breweries Limited 


AUSTRALIA WEST PACIFIC LINE 


Accepting cargo for transhipment to Fiji 
FROM MELBOURNE, SYDNEY 


& BRISBANE Ewo Cotton Mills Limited 
TO SYDNEY, ADELAIDE & MELBOURNE The Canton Insurance Office Limited 
via RABAUL British Overseas Airways Corporation 
h i ‘ 
m.v. “CITOS” .... .... .... oth Shanghai & Hongkew Wharf Co., Ltd 


AGENTS: 


The Gien Line Limited 


NIPPON, YUSEN, KAISHA The Royal Mail Lines Limited 


m.v. “MANTETSU MARU” .... .... .... .... 21st July 


4s The Prince Line Limited 
LOADS FOR BANGKOK The Western Canada Steamships Limited 
—_ The Pacific Transport Lines, Inc. 
Furness Withy & Co., Ltd. 
STATES STEAMSHIP COMPANY The Union Castle Mail Steamship Co., Ltd. 
Alliance Assurance Co., Ltd. 
ICE Atlas Assurance Co., Ltd. 
FOR VANCOUVER DIRECT THENCE Queensland Insurance Co., Ltd. 
SEATTLE & PORTLAND Guardian Assurance Co., Ltd. 
| Triton Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Lombard Assurance Co., Ltd, 
Economic Insurance Co., Ltd. 
All the above subject to alteration without notice. The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd. 
BOOKING AGENTS FOR: The Merchants’ Marine Insurance Co., Ltd. 
CUNARD STEAMSHIP CO., LTD. 
B.0O.A.C. — 
CANADIAN PACIFIC — QANTAS — 
! P.A.L. THE JARDINE ENGINEERING 
) 8rd FLOOR HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK BLDG. 
) DES VOEUX RD. TELEPHONE 23021/6 CORPORATION LIMITED. 
PDP PP PPL PPP 
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Managed by 
A.P. MOLLER, COPENHAGEN 


General Agents U.S.A. 


MOLLER STEAMSHIP COMPANY INC., 
NEW YORK 


Fast Fortnightly Sailings To 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, BALTIMORE & 


PHILADELPHIA 
JAPAN, SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES & 
PANAMA 
M/S JEPPESEN MAERSK .... .... .... July 30 
M/S HULDA MAERSK .... .... .... .... Aug. 16 


Accepting Transhipment Cargo on Through 
Bills of Lading for Central and South 
America, Carribean and Gulf Ports. 
Special Strongroom Compartments & 
Refrigerated Cargo Space. 


Arrivals from U.S.A. 


M/S TREIN MAERSK .... .... .... ... Aug. 6 
M/S PETER MAERSK ..... .... .... .... Aug. 
Arrivals from Persian Gulf & India 
M/S KIRSTEN MAERSK .... .... .... .... July 18 
M/S AGNETE MAERSK .... .... .... .... Aug. 10 


Sailings to Balik Papan, Macassar, 
Sourabaya, Semarang & 
Djakarta via Manila 
M/S MATHILDE MAERSK ..... .... .... July 21 
M/S VIBEKE MAERSK .......... .... .... Aug. 23 


For Freight & Furthes Particulars 
Please apply to: 


JEBSEN & CO. 


Agents: 


Pedder Building. Tel: 36066-9. 


LUX 


An easy-working, high-gloss de- 
corative finish that has outstand- 
ing opacity and is pre-eminently 
suitable for exterior use. 


| 


Dries with an attractive velvety 
sheen, can be washed repeatedly 
and is ideal for all interior decora- 


tion. 


SUPERMATT FINISH 


A washable matt finish for in- 
terior use. 


Full range of attractive colours 


in all finishes. 


No. 
gE, 
‘ca 
y | 
MAERSK LINE 5 T 
| 
HMULU 
 OEGGSHELL FINISH 
= 
ee IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES (CHINA) LID. & 


